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povat L INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


THURSDAY NEXT, May 24, at3 o’clock. the Rey. Canon AINGER, 
M.A. LL.D., ea of THREE LECLURES on ‘Chaucer.’ Half-a- 
Guinea the Cours: 

SATURDAY. May 26. at 3 o’clock, Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, 
Mus.Doc , Organist of Westminster Abbey and Gresham Professor of 
Music, FIRST of THREE LECTURES on ‘The Growth of Chamber 
Music: from Allegri’s Symphonia (1530-1652) to Haydn's First Quartet.’ 
(With Musical Illustrations ) Half-a-Guinea the Course. 

Tickets may be had at the Office of the Lastitution. 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.— 
The ANNIVERSARY eagle wu be held at the UNIVERSITY 
of LONDON, Burlington Fer ns, m MONDAY, May 21. at 3 pw. 
Sir CLEMENTS MARKHA x Cc. Me ‘PRS, President, in the Chair. 
During the Meeting the Couneil and Officers will be elected for the 
ensuing year, the President will give his Address, and the Gold Medals 
or) other Awards of the Society will be po sented. 

The ANNUAL DINNER of, the SOCIETY will be held on the 
EVENING of the ANNIVERSARY MEETING at the HOTEL 
METROPOLE, WHITEHALL ROOMS, Whitehall Place, 8.W., at 7 p.«. 
Dinner charge, ll. 1s. Friends of Fellows are admissible to the Dinner. 


OD IS LOVE. 
A. E. EMSLIE’S GREAT SACRED PICTURES and 42 Paintings 
of the HOLY LAND, ON VIEW, 10 to 6 Admission ls. Emslie 
Gallery, EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, W. 


HE ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER COLOURS, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. (near the National 

Gallery). The 129r” SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 10 to 6. 
PERCY EDSALL, Secretary. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—NOIPICE is 
HEREBY GIVEN, that the President and Council will proceed 
to ELECT, on TUESDAY, May 29,a TURNER ANNUITANT. Applicants 
for the Turner Annuity, which is of the value of 50/.. must be Artists 
of repute in need of aid through the unaveidable failure of profes- 
sional employment, or other causes —Forms of application can be 
obiained by letter, addressed to the Secrerary, Royal Academy of 
Arts, eo ‘They must be filled in and returned on or before 
MAY By order, FRED. A. EATON, Secretary. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 

















and 


Patron: 
The Right Hon, the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon. LORD GLENESK, 
Sir W. J, RICHMOND COTTON. 

Established in 1839 for granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance 
to principals or assistants engaged as vendors of newspapers. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-Presi ent and gives 
three votes for life at all of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
— to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 





-* man and woman throughout the United Kingdom, whether 

ublisher, wholesaler, retailer, employer or employed, is entitled to 

some a Member upon payment of Five Shillings annually or Three 
Guineas for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Rewspapers. 

The Annuitants now number ae -six, the men receiving 25! and 
the women 20. per ae each. ensions, now amounting to 
800. per annum, are al id from ‘the dividends arising from the 
invested — of the Ieee tution. 

The Victoria Pension Fand” was established in 1887. It 
La ages * peasions of 201. a year each for four widows of newsvendors. 
cis Fund” provides pensions for one man 251. and one 
ams 

Temporary Relief is given, not only to Pape but to newsvendors 
or their servants who may be for by Members. 
ap is made and relief awarded Le accordance with the merits of 

WILKIE ‘JONES, Secretary. 

‘Memorial Hall Buildings, Soutentin Street, E.C. 


RANSLATING from FRENCH, Proof Correct- 

ing. or similar Work REQUIRED by YOUNG ENGLISHMAN. 

Good literary style. Modest pre bbege —P. M., care of Farmer's 
Library, 1, Edwardes Terrace, Kensington, W. 








St PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 


The HEAD MASTER of this School having signified his intention of 
RESIGNING his APPOINTMENT at the END of the PRESENT 
TERM, the Governors will be glad to receive applications for the 
Office.—Particulars may be obtained from the Clerk to the Governing 
Body, T. B. Wuyreneap, Minster Gates, York. 


M45N UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
MASTER OF METHOD. 


The Council invite applications for the post of MASTER of METHOD 
in the DAY TRAINING DEPARTMENT (Men). Stipend 300/. per 
annum. 

Candidates must be Graduates of some U niversity, and they should 
have undergone a complete course of training in the theory and 
practice of teaching. 

Applications, accompanied by el oe be sent to the 
undersigned not later than SATURDAY, Ju 

The Candidate sie will be required to 7 upon his duties on or 
about September 1 

Further aoinalous ~ be obtained aoe 

EO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. — 











(ANDI DATES for the appointment of PRO- 
/ FESSOR of ENGLISH LITERATURE, BARODA COLLEGE, 
INDIA, are invited to apply to the undersigned. Applicants must be 
first-class Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge, and not more than 
25 years of age.—T'nos. S. Tarr, Edenbank, York Road, Harrogate. 


( WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.—The 
Council propose to appoint a LECTURER in HEBREW, and also 
a LECTURER in ARABIC, who will enter on their duties on Sep- 
tember 29 next.—Applications should be sent in not later than JUNE1 
to the Registrar, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
8. CHAFFERS, Registrar. 








[Niversiry. COLLEGE of NORTH WALES. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 

Applications are invited forthe post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
the DAY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. Salary i201. 

Apovlications and testimonials should be received not later than 
SATURDAY, June 9, by the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. Duties will commence September 10. 

JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
Applications are invited for the post of DRAPERS’ COMPANY'S 
ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING. Salary 1201. Candidates will be required to show a 

general knowledge of Physics. 

Applications and testimonials should be received not later than 
SATURDAY, June “ by the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 

JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 








UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


LECTURESHIP ON GERMAN. 
The University Court of the University of ane will shortly 
proceed to the appointment of a LECTURER on GER 
‘The salary has been fixed at 300/. per annum, and ony appointment, 
which is from year to year, is to date from October 1 nex 
Candidates should lodge twenty copies of their application and 
testimonials with the undersigned, who will furnish any further 
information desired, on or before SATURDAY, J une 30. 
ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, Secretary of the Glasgow University Court, 
91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


ESTMINTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be held on JULY 3, 4. and 5,to FILL UP not less than 

FOUR RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. SIX NON-RESIDENTIAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS, and ONE EXHIBITION.—For particulars apply by 
letter to the Heap Masrer, 19, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 








FRANCE,— The ATHENUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 


TOULON. 
And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


N RS FREILIGRATH KROEKER 
Will deliver a LECTURE on 
‘The ETHICAL and EDUCATIONAL VALUE of FAIRY TALES,” 





aT 
LECTURE ROOM of THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
28, ALBEMARLE STREET, W., 
On MAY 24, 1900, 3.30 p.m. 
Tickets, Half-a-Crown, to be had on application to Mrs. FreiticraTu 
Krogeker, 19, Honor Oak Road, Forest Hill, 8.E.; or in Lecture Room, 
time of Meeting. 


T° MUSEUM FOUNDERS, PROPRIETORS, 

CURATORS, and others.—TO RE SOLD, the large and valuable 
COLLECTION of the late Mr. MAYNARD, Memb. Inst.C E., 
a of GEOLOGY, MINERALS, SHELLS. BOTANICAL SPECE- 
MENS, UTTERFLIES, EGGS, COINS, and MISCELLANEOUS 
CUnIOS.— For particulars apply to E. Maynarp, Librarian, Free 
Library, ‘Twickenham. 


WY PE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. COPIED 

with accuracy and despatch. Carbon Duplicates. Circulars, 
Examination 5 &c.—Miss E. Ticar, 23, Maitland Park Villas, 
Haverstock Hill, N. W. —Established 1884. 


MWMYPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 

DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual Terms. 
Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Stxzs, 
West Kensington Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmith, 


YPE-WRITING, 8d. per 1,000. Fine work. 
FEW MORE CLIENTS WANTED.—Hvnr, 81, Uplands Road, 
Stroud Green, N. 


HORTHAND and TYPEK-WRITING.—MSS. 

COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 
hand Writers and Typists sent out by Day or Hour.—Miss Burney, 
Second Floor, 48, Bedford Row, London. 


TYPE- -WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 

by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 
Tripos ; Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough acquaintance with Modern 
Languages). Authors’ references. Terms Is. 3d per 1,000 words; 
over 5,000, 1s.—S. R., 1, Lingard’s Koad, 1ewishem, 8.E. 























Bers -WRITING. —MS3. COPIED, from 10d. per 

1,000 words, in a new and effective style ‘which, by arresting 
attention, gives the MS. a special chance.—Please write for Specimen 
to the Vicroria ‘T'yrz-Writine Co., 18, Borough High Street, London 
Bridge, 8.E. 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. The 
interests of Authors capably represented. Proposed gp nage 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. MSS laced 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Kook Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors -< rr to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 34, Paternoster 








\ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Je Purchase of rede a Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 








T° AUTHORS, &.—G&NTLEMAN, residing in 
oe rye TRANSLATE FRENCH, SPANISH, PORTUGUESE, 
ITALIAN, and DUTCH. Handwriting plain Terms very moderate. 
Address Jcune i Dromin, Dunleer, co. Louth, Ireland. 


ESEARCH UNDERTAKEN by LADY at the 

BRITISH MUSEUM or RECORD OFFICE. Previous aay 

ence. English, _—, , German.—Z., care of Reynell & Sons, 44. 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 


N AUCTIONEER’S CLERK, DISENGAGED, 
would like to obtain a POSITION in connexion with LIBRARY 

‘or MUSEUM WORK or CATALOGUING. Object. to increase a small in- 
‘come and occupy himself.— Work, care of Thomas's Library, Ryde, I. W. 


ANTED AT ONCE, for PRIVATE SECRE- 
TARIAL WORK, YOUNG MAN of good education, and with 
‘executive ability and sound knowledge of business. Shorthand and 
Yost an advantage Must be willing to live near Croydon, and spend 
ith day in London ar full particulars, salary, and reference to X., 
17, Chancery Lane, W 


ee 


Directors are 
MENT of MODERN 1. 














SCHOOL of DUNDEE. 


jinta MASTER for the DEPART- 
LANGUAGES, who must be specially qualified to 
teach the French Lan and Literature. Salary 

A LADY SUPERINTENDENT of the GIRLS’ SCHOOL, who must 
have had experience in Schoo] Work and the superintendence of Girls. 
Salary 1001 , rising to 1201. 
An ASSISTANT TEACHER (Male or Female) for the MATHE- 
AL DEPARTMENT of the GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Salar: 


snehsnennaies 


MATICA: ry 10vl., 
rising to 120i. 

An ASSISTANT MASTER for the BOYS’ SCHOOL. Candidates must 
be Graduates who are qualified to teach Mathematics, Book-Keeping, 
and Phonography. 


ary 
Applications, with copies of testimonials, oe be lodged on or 
before MONDAY, May 28, with the Secretary, J oun L, Srevenson, 46, 
Reform Street, Dundee. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
YORKK PLACE, BAKER STREET, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The HENRY TATE SCHOLARSHIP in Science, annual value 501. 
A PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP in Science » a 
A REID SCHOLARSHIP in Arts ” ” BLU. 10s. 
All tenable for Three Years. 
Will be awarded on the results of the Examination to be held at the 
College on JUNE 26 and 27 Candidates must be under Nineteen Years 
of age on the first day of the Examination. 
For further information apply to the Principat. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
HALL of RESIDENCE for WOMEN. STUDEN'S. 
‘Terms 35!. to 551. a Year. 
Apply to the Wanpen, University Hall, 163, Bdge Lane, Liverpool. 


MADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resi- 
sige English and Foreign Gov Watig te Lady Professors. 
Chaperon: retaries for BRITISH 
ISLES, CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMEKICA\, SASIA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Schools and E 1 Homes r —141, "Regent Street, W. 


— .—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

ed (free of charge) trom Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and | a pares knowledge of 
the best Schools ‘tor Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. 


T° PROPRIETORS of MAGAZINES, TRADE 
JOURNALS, and other PUBLICATIONS.—A GENTLEMAN, 
belt e and posiee em Advertising connexien, both London and 
Provincial, would be glad to undertake the WORKING-UP of the 
ADVERTISEM MENTS olay MAGAZINE, TRADE JOURNAL, or other 
PUBLICATION. Can supply good Office Payments by results only. 
Very highly Hees scot Bankers’ reference if desired.—Full parti- 
culars to X. Y. Z., care of Milligen, 47, Strand, W.C. 




















R ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents 

e (Estab. 1881), 14, ee are STREET, CHARING a 8.W. 
City Office: 15, GREAT WINCHEST TER 8ST TREET, 

a Pipe mo at the coon possi prices. cco terms to 


At! THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 

Lhe Printer of the Atheneum, Votes and Queries, &c., is 
repared t JBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
Peto DICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 














Catalogues, 
ATALOGUE, No. 29.—Drawings, Engravings, 


/ and Books—scarce Works by Prof. Ruskin—Kelmscott Press 
Publications—Drawings by Turner, Prout, De Wint, &c —Japanese 
Colour-Prints—Etchings and Engravings. Post free, Sixpence.—Wx. 
Wanrp. 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


YHEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

/ in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 
all New Books, Bibles, Sede errs and Annual Volumes. Orders 
by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 
free.—Gitzert & Frgvp, 67, Moorgate 








mainders gratis and postage 
Street, London, E.C. 
LL I 8 & BLVB Y, 


EK 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 


SPRING CATALOGUE (No. 94) of bane BOOKS and 
MANUSCRIPTS now ready, post free, 6d. 


29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


RACTICALLY a WOKK on BENIN.—CATA- 
LOGUE 24 (a few Copies left), containing 20 laree Collotype 
Plates, illustrating Ethnolegical Specimens from Eenin, W. Africa in 
Bionze, Ivory, &c. Price 7s. 6d.—Published by W. D. Wensrer, 


Bicester, Oxon, 
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ILL AM GLAISHER, 
REMAINDER BOOKSELLER, 265, High Holborn, London. 
CATALOGUES post free 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. New Books at 
MODERN ROOKS. Containing also the Hest Novels. 
LITERATURE. A Popular Selection. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


Fst EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 

including Dickens. Thackeray. Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated byG and R Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Books bought.— 
Warren T. Srencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


(CATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 


Reduced Prices. 
FRENCH 














reduced prices I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. III. HIS- 
TORY. IV borTRY, DRAMA, MUSIC, V. BEAUX-ARTS. VI. 
GEOGRAPHY. VII. MILITARY. VIII. FICTION. IX. GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 


DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


IST of MANUSCRIPTS and EARLY PRINTED 

4 BOOKS, comprising many from the Library of the late William 

Morris several of his Works, and Kooks printed by him at the Kelms- 

cott Press ; also a Coll: ction of various Works by the late John Ruskin ; 

Vale Press Books, &c., offered for Sale by J. & J Leicuron, 40, Brewer 

Street, Golden Square, W. Price ls. containing 6 Full-Page Reproduc- 
tions. 








MUpPIs’s LIBRA R Y. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum 
can be entered at any date. 


The BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS of the SEASON 
are now in circulation. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 

Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on Sale 

(Second hana). Also a large Selection of Books in Leather 

Bindings, suitable for Birthday, Wedding, and Christmas 
Presents. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD ST.; 241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STRERT, E.C. 
And at 10-12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


Antique Silver—Sheffield Plate—Jewellery—China—Obj 
Art—and Antique Furniture, — 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C.. on 
TUESDAY, May 22, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, ANTIQUE, 
SILVER, consisting of Jugs, Muftineers, Tankards, Candelabra, 
Epergnes, Spoons, Forks, Milk and Sugar Basins. &c.—Sheffield Play 
Cake Baskets, Soup Tureens, Entrée Dishes. Candelabra. &¢.—Chi 
comprising Examples of Sévres, Dresden. Chelsea, Lowest» ft, Oriental 
Crown Derby, Cut Glass Decanters. Ornaments. &.— Jewellery, Gold 
and Silver Watches, Half-hoop, Gipsy. and Cluster Rings, ‘set in 
Di ds. E lds, ‘Turquoise, &c., Krooches, Bracelets, Horseshoe 





Pins—M 4 i g of Miniatures, Carvings in Ivory. 
Queen's Chocolate Kox, Needlework Samplers, Striking and Bracket 
Clocks-and Antique Furniture, comprising a fine French ‘Tulip-woog 
Table, Chippendale Book Jardini¢res, Chairs, also some Carved 
French Mirrors. 


— on application. On view one day prior and morning of 
le. 











Paintings and Drawings. 
ESSRS., PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.c, 
on FRIDAY, May 25, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, 9 
choice eg re pl of PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS, comprising 
E pl y an i to 





RREVIS et ADMIRANDA DESCRIPTIO REGINI 
GUIANZ. Printed at Nuremberg, 1599, with Maps and Illustra- 
tions.—Offers to P. Hopson, 28, Haymarket, London, 8. W. 





OOKCASES.—Great variety, New and Second. 

hand. Prices moderate.—Apply. for designs and prices, to Mr. 

Avant, 232, Tottenham Court Road, W. Also a quantity of Writing 
Tables. 


'TTHE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street. London, E.C.) Contains hairless paper, over which 
ad, Yow slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence each 5s. per dozen, 
or plain. New pocket size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that The Leedenhall Press, Ltd, cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 








7, oe 2 2s BIBRA RB Y, 
4 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 

Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. ; 
the Kight Rev. the Lord Bishop of London ; Herbert Spencer, Esq. ; 
the Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky. MP. DC.L. 
‘Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M Grant Duff; 

Right Hon. Lord Avebury, F.R.8.; Right Hon. Earl of Rosebery. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3/.a year; Life Mem- 
bership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Countr 
and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room open from Ten till half- 
past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 21s. ; 
to Members, 16s. 

Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Sccretary and Librarian. 


T HACKERAY HOTEL (Temperance), 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 

“ Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 

oor. 

SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOMS, 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Ful Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 


Sir W. Beechey Harlow Sir J. Reynolds 
Maria Cosway +e oe Stark 

F. Cotes R.A. Sir Thomas Lawrence David Teniers 
Copley Fielding Mercier H. Walton 
Greuze Romney and many others. 


Also Drawings by and attributed to Birket Foster, Wheatley, P. w. 

Tompkins, J. C. Ibbotson, Rowlandson, Stuart Lloyd. 

Bs 4 on applicati On view one day prior and morning of 
e. 








Musical Instruments and Music. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION. at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on TUES- 
DAY, May 29, and Following Day. at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, 
GRAND and COTTAGE PIANOFORTES—Organs and Harmoniums— 
Double and Single Action Harps—old Italian and other Violins, Violas, 
Violoncellos. and Double Basses. with the Bows, Cases, and Fittings— 
Guitars, Mandolines, Kanjos, Zithers and Autoharps ; also Brass and 
Wood Wind Instruments, comprising Clarinets, Oboes, Flutes, 
Piccolos, French Horns, Concertinas, Trumpets, &c., and several 
small Libraries of Music. 
— on application. On view one day prior and morning of 
e. 





Library of the late ST. GEORGE MIVART, F.R.S. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, May 30, and Two Following Days, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late ST. GEORGE MIVART, 

: ., comprising Civil Engineer, vols. 7-135— Buffon. Histoire 
Naturelle—Fowler’s British Coleop hilosophical ‘T: ions, 
1876-99——The Ibis, 1873-99— lon’s Plants—Sc' 8 $= 
Seebohm’s British Birds—Iron and Steel Institute, 1880-99—Chemische: 
Geselischaft, 1868- ikalischer Chemie, complete Set—société 
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T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PA'TIENTS sent gratis with 
full particulars. Schools also recommended.—Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘ Tri- 
form, London.”’ Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parts. 








Illustrated In Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 


Cover designed by Walter Crane. 


Price to Subscribers, 91. : 
[Now ready, 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXH, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 


limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 61. 6s. 


Tae OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
trom BUCKINGHAM PALACK, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNK-JONKS, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
peg BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 13. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


Sales dbp Auction. 


Miscellaneous Books, including the Library of a 
Gentleman, deceased, 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
May 23, and Two Following Days, at 1 o’clock, MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, comprising Gotch’s Archi he I i 2 vols.— 
Etruria Pittrice, 2 vols —Montfaucon’s Antiquité Expliquée, 15 vols — 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, 1562-3—Fabyan’s Cronycle, 2 vols. 1533— 
Horsfield’s History of Sussex, 2 vols.—Brayley's Surrey, 4 vols.— Watt's 
Bibliotheca Hritannica, 4 vols.—Bibliographica, 3 vols.—Oratores 
Attici, Large Paper. 16 vols.. and other Greek and Latin Classics, in neat 
bindings—Strickland’s Queens and Green’s Princesses of England, 
18 vols.—Lamb's Works, 7 vols. —Porter’s Scottish Chiefs, First Edition, 
5 vols., boards-Standard Historical, Theological, and Philosophical 
Works—Engravings, Water Colours, &c 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 











Valuable Law Books, including the Library of a Barrister, 
retiring —Mahogany Office Tables, §c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, 
May 29, at 1 o’clock. valuable LAW BOOKS, comprising New Law 
Reports, from 1872 to 1897, 215 vols. half-calf; another Set, from 1879 to 
1899, 165 vols half-calf—Law Journal Reports, First Series, 9 vols., and 
from 1848 to 1899. 124 vols. ; another Series, from 1840 to 1887, 142 vols. 
—Law Times Keports, 1859 to 1885, 52 vols.— Weekly Reporter, complete 
to 1899, 47 vols. Maclean and Robinson and Macqueen’s Scotch Appeals, 
5 vols.—Moore’s Privy Council Cases, both Series, 24 vols —Notes of 
Cases in the Ecclesiastical and Maritime Courts, 7 vols.—Spinks’s 
Reports, 2 vols.—Kay and Johnson, 5 vols., and other Reports in 
Chancery, King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer Pickering’s 
Statutes, with continuation to 1880, 121 vols.—Calendar of Inner Temple 
Records, 2 vols —Rolls Publications, 105 vols.—Acts of Parliament, 
87 vols.—Rolls of Parliament and other Record Publications, 15 vols.— 
Mahogany Office Table—Bookshelving, &c. 
Catalogues on application. 


FRIDAY NEXT, May 25, 
Photographic and Scientific Apparatus. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on 
FRIDAY NEXT, at half past 12 o’clock, CAMERAS and LENSES by 
well-known Makers — Microscopes — Telescopes — Opera and Race 
Glasses—Coils—Pilsen Are Lamp, 10 000-Candle Power, by Gwynne & 
Co., specially built for Studio Photography, Alternate Current, Current 
required to full power 55 amperes, large Parabolic Keflector, &c. ; 
also Wall Plug. &c.—and other Miscellaneous Property. 
On view day prior from 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
on application, post free. 











PALL MALL.—Two Half-length Portraits by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the Property of a Gentleman, 


ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce for 

SALE by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on WEDNES- 

DAY NEXT, the 23rd inst., a PORTRAIT of a LADY playing a Mandolin 

(Mrs. Muir, formerly Miss Meyer). alleged to have been painted for 

the family of the Meyers about 1778; alsoa PORTRAIT of a GENTLE- 
MAN in Red Coat and Rufties, probably Mr. Muir. 

May be viewed Monday next and following day, when Catalogues 

may be had.— No. 54, Pall Mall. 





PALL MALL.—An important Work ascribed to 
Sir Anthony Van Dyck, 


ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce for 
SALE by AUCTION, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 23rd inst., a 
GALLERY WORK, SAMSON and DELILAH. recently received from 
abroad. the Property of aGENTLEMAN, in whose family the Picture has 
remained for very mary years It has been pronounced by experts at 
Antwerp a genuine kxauple of this great Master. 


Chemie de Paris, complete Set—Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library—British 
Theatre—Dublin Review—Spencer's Works, 14 vols.—Quarterly Review 
—Annual Register—Cooke’s Fungi, 8 vols —Bailey's Magazine. 72 vols. 
—The Studio complete Set—Jesse’s Richard ILI.—Titmarsh’s Comic 
‘Tales—Cruikshank’s ‘fable Book—Smith's New Jersey—First Editions 
of Stevenson, Swinburne, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, &c. 


Catalogues may be had. 





Paintings. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
EARLY in JUNE, the valuable COLLECTION of PAINTINGS, princi- 
liy of the English School, formed by the late H. G. LOW'THER, Esq, 

y order of the Executors. 





WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. 
THE PEEL HEIRLOOMS. 

The viluable Library of Books, including the most remarkable 
Collection of Political Caricatures ever offered for Auction, 
brilliant Mezzotints, §c., removed from Drayton Manor for 
convenience of Sale. 


ESSRS. ROBINSON & FISHER are instructed 
to SELL at their Rooms, as above. on TUESDAY, June 12, and 
Three Following Days, at 1 o’clock precisely each Day, the valuable 
LIBRARY of BOOKS, containing a very extensive ‘lopographiea! 
Collection, including the great County Histories, and exceptionally fine 
extra-illustrared Copies of Lysons’s and Pennant’s London—Collections 
of Portraits—fine Copies of esteemed Editions of the Greek and Latin 
Classics, including the Editio Princeps of Hower, the Victorian Cicero 
of 1543, and William Pitt's fine Presentation Copy of the Foulis Homer 
—The Poliphile of 1489—Houghton Gallery—over 1.000 volumes of 
French Works and Standard Works in most Branches of English 
Literature, the whole in first-class condition and bearing the Peel 
Book plate, and a Collection of Autographs. 
May be viewed Tuesday, Wednesday, ‘Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
and Monday prior, and Catalogues had of the AvcrionrErs at their 
Offices, Willis’s Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square, 8. W. 


By order of the Executors of EDWARD A*COURT 
SMITH, Esq. 
\HOMAS MIELL, Jun., will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his SALE ROOMS, HANOVER BUILDINGS, SOUTHAMPTON, 


on THURSDAY AFTERNOON, May 24. at 3 o'clock, a COLLECTION of 
ANCIENT COINS—Fossils—and a small Quantity of Old Silver. 


Catalogues of the Avucrionregr, Southampton. 








Valuable Libraries in Theology and General Literature. 

R. DOWELL will SKLL by AUCTION, on 
MONDAY, May 28, and Following Days. at 12 o'clock, within his 

Rooms, No 18, GEOKGE STREET, EDINBURGH, the LIBRARIES of 

the late Prof. A. B BRUCE, D D., Glasgow, the late Rey. PATRICK 


McNEIL, of Auchencairn., and others. 
Catalogue on application. 


The Estate of WILLIAM EDKINS, Exq., deceased. 
No. 12, CHARLOTTE STREET, PARK STREET, 
BRISTOL, 





Sale of the valuable Antique and other Furniture, China, Books, 
Paintings, Drawings, Antique Silver Plate, Sc. 


ESSRS. ALEXANDER, DANIEL & CO. will 
SELL by AUCTION, at the RESIDENCE. on WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, May 23, 24, and 25, at 12 o'clock each 
morning. the costly APPOINTMENTS, comprising very elegant 
Chippendale China Cabinet—Nine Chippendale Chimney Glasses and 
Mirrors — sixteen Chippendale carvi and gilt Wall Brackets — 
Chippendale carved and gilt Console Table, &c.—Paintings (including 
Two supposed Examples by Van Dyck) Drawings, and Engravings— 
Rooks, including First Editions of Cruikshankiana—230 ozs Antique 
Silver Piate—Old China—Old Bristol Pottery and Glass. 
On view Monday and Tuesday next. by Illu-trated Catalogues only, 











May be viewed Monuy next and following day, when Catal»gues may 
be had.—Nv. 54, Pall Mall. 


to be obtained of the Avcrionzers, Bank Chambers, Corn Street, Bristol. 
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Valuable Books and Illuminated and other Manuscripts. 
Maen SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Saeed, WcC., on MO: NDAY, May 21, and T hree Following 
a. 1 o'clock precisely. valuable and rare BOOKS and ILLU- 
Dare at 1 and other MANUSCKIPIs, including a PORTION of the 
LIBRARY of the late HENRY JONES, Esq. (“Cavendish”), the well- 
known Authority on Card a ra Selections from various Private 
Libraries, &c., comprising phlets, and Maps relating to 
‘America— Works of Early. English Writers and Specimens of the Early 
English Rtapecs apr Old Plays and Poetical bap an nang emt Ther 

Ti to § 





y 
Autogrs ph Letters of Charles and Mary Lamb—and other valuable 
Autogra| a Collections—Old Herbals and Gardening Books—tine Old 
French Illustrated Works—First Editions of the Writings of R. L. 
Stevenson, a Kipling, and other Modern Authors — Works 
issued from the Private Press of Mr. H. Daniel, of Oxford—Original 
Drawings by Cruikshank, ‘Thackeray, Leech, and others. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 








Books from the Kelmscott ani Vule Presses. 
Mens SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Strand, W.C, on THURSDAY, May 24, a COMPLETE SET of 

oe ree ELMSCOTT PRESS PUBLICATIONS, the Property of a GEN TLE- 
MAN, and BOOKS from the VALE PitESs. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Books, the Property of a Nobleman. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, Ne. 13. Wellington 
Street, Strand, WC., on FRIDAY. May 25, and Following Day, at 
lo’ lock recisely, a valuable PORTION of a LIBRARY, the Property 
ofa NOBLEMAN, the greater part finely bound with Arms of Former 
Owners, comprising fine Books of Prints, Galleries, and Portraits— 
the Collections and Galleries of Van der Meulen, Dreux de Radier, 
Cabinets Choiseul, Poullain, Lucien Benaparte, J. F. de Boisseu, 
Grillion’s Club, Vandyck, Houbraken, Teniers, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
scarce Kit-Cat Club—Johnson’s Highwaymen—Kip’ s Théatre de la 
Grande Bre ie—Newcastle’s Horsemanship—Marlborough Gems— 
second Folio Shakespeare—Costumes of France and other Nations— 
Tableaux de la Révolution Frangaise—Old and Rare Books, English 
and Foreign. 
May be viewed two days nie Catalogues may be had. Illustrated 
Copies, price One Shilling each. 





The valuable Coilection of Greek Coins of a late Collector. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13. Wellington 
Street, Strand, re ag MONDAY, May 28, and Three Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock ae the valuable and important COLLECTION of 
GREEK COINS 7 %Goid, Silver, Electrum, and Bronze of a late 
COLLECTOR, selected chiefly from the following well-known Collec- 
tions: Wigan, Bompois, De Quelen, Comte de Duchastel, Billoin, 
—. the Earl of Ashburnham, Sir H. Bunbury, Montagu, &c 
y be viewed two days prior. — may be had, illustrated 
om Autotype Plates, price 2s. 6d. each. 





The Librarv (including the well-known Collection of Dic- 
kensiana) of the late WILLIAM R. HUGHES, Ksq., F.L.S. 
(Treasurer of the City of Birmingham). 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will a by AUCTION (by order of the ger: at their 


House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand. W.C., on THURSDAY, 
May 31, at 1 veloc t precisely, the LIBRARY dineluding the well 
known of D of the Jate WILLIAM R. HUGHES, 





Eeq., F v8 (Treasurer of the City of Birmingham), BR, Burton’s 
Arabian Nights, 16 vols.—First Editions of the Writings of Edwin 
Arnold, Robert Browning, George Eliot, Andrew Lang, FitzGerald, 
Ruskin, Swinburne, Tennyson, &c. — Coloured Caricatures — Books 
eter red George Cruikshank—R. L. Stevenson’s Works, Edin- 


burgh 
i THE DICKENS COLLECTION, 

comprising First Editions of the Works of Charles Dickens—Riblio- 
graphies—Book dedicated to Charles l)ickens—Presentation Copies 
with Autographs—various Works, containing Letters by, and kefer- 
ences to, Charles Dickens—Portraits— Engravings—Busts— Medallions 
—Plays and Playbills — Biographies — Books from Charles Dickens’s 
Library, with his Book- -Plate—Portraits of Characters and Scenes from 
his Works—Relics — Mi — Extra 
phiets, &c 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The very valuable Library of the late J. B. INGLIS, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street. Strand, W C ,on MONDAY, June 11, and Three Following Days, 

pal! ri) Oey k precisely, the very valuable LIBRARY of EARLY PRINTED 

ROOKS (English and Foreign), aa aie ae TED and 

other ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS, formed by the late J. B. INGLIS, 

Esq. (the Property of Dr. C. INGLIS). 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following 

SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o’clock precisely :— 

On MONDAY, May 21, and Two Following Days, 
the COLLECTION of PORCELAIN, —— of ART, and FURNI- 
TURE of the late Madame DE FALBE 

On THURSDAY, May 24, and FRIDAY, May 25, 
the COLLECTION of ENGLISH and FOREIGN SILVER and SILVER- 
GILT PLATE of the late Madame DE FALBE. 

On SATURDAY, May 26, important MODERN 
PICTURES of the late BENJAMIN ARMITAGE, Esq., HY. MASON, 
Esq., deceased, and others. 

On MONDAY, May 28, the COLLECTION of 
ENGRAV. oes of the late Madame DE FALBE. 


—scarce Pam- 














JUST PUBLISHED. 
Crown 8yo. 198 pages, bound in khaki cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
HE STORMING of DARGAI, 
and other Poems. 
By ALEXANDER CLUNY MACPHERSON, 
Author of ‘Good Ship Matthew,’ ‘ Hail! Clan Chattan,’ &. 


Scotsman. —‘‘ One might search long in contemporary minor tr’ 
for a book at once so spirited and so healthy. aed spied 


J. Baker & Son, Clifton ; and 25, Paternoster Square, London. 


NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, illustrated, 
HYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE of theo “VOICE. 
rae Ls Lo pen we — By henawim. "a Ul M.D. 
with these observations. *—Sir M. Mac en pumas 
By the SAME AUTHOR, "illustrated, Is. 6d. 
HE HYGIENE of the 'HROAT and EAR. A 
Popular Guide.—J. & A. Churchill, 7, Great Marlborough St. W. 











MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


~ 


EXHIBITION—PARIS, 1900. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE. 


CONTAINING INFORMATION AS TO MEANS OF LOCOMOTION, HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, 
CAFES, THEATRES, SHOPS, MUSEUMS, BUILDINGS AND MONUMENTS, DAILY LIFE AND 
HABITS, THE CURIOSITIES OF PARIS AND OF THE EXHIBITION. 

With many Illustrations, Portraits, Maps, Plans, Special Facilities for obtaining Seats for 
Madame Bernhardt’s Performances, and advantageous Coupons for Visitors. 


Price 2g, net, sewed; Ys. Gd, net, cloth. 


MEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS DE COURTOT, Lady-in- 


byw to the Princess de Lamballe. By MORITZ VON KAISENBERG. Translated by JESSIE HAYNES. 
vo 

TRUTH.—‘* No tale ever exceeded in its wonder and terror and in its romance the stories told in these letters by this 
Lady-in-Waiting to the Princess de Lamballe.” 


MR. ARTHUR SYMONS’S NEW POEMS. 


IMAGES OF GOOD AND EVIL. By Arthur Symons, Author of 


‘The Symbolist Movement in Literature.’ 1 vol. 6s. 








D’ANNUNZIO’S NEW PLAY. 


THE DEAD CITY. By Gabriele D’Annunzio, Author of 


se gee now being played by Signora DUSK atthe Lyceum Theatre. Translated by ARTHUR SYMONS. 


1 vol. 3s 
WHEN WE DEAD AWAKEN: a, ANDROMACHE. A Play in Three 
Acts. By GILBERT MURRAY, LL.D. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; 


Play in Three Acts. By HENRIK IBSEN. Translated 
by WILLIAM ARCHER. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ls. 6d 
DAILY NEWS.— ‘In construction and in character- ate 
drawing it is as skilful as any play that Ibsen has written, 
It holds the reader’s interest, and it sets him thinking.” | 


NEW VOLUMES « - a agit OF THE WORLD.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each 


A HISTORY OF SANSKRIT) 
LITERATURE. By A. A. MACDONELL, M.A., Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 


THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN. A Private Record of 


Public Affairs. By J.B. FITZPATRICK. Popular Edition, with Introduction specially written by the Author and 
a Map. Cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 


Over 80,000 Copies of this Book have now been sold. 
CRICKET IN MANY CLIMES. | PINK AND SCARLET; or, Hunting 


as a School for Soldiering. By Lieut.-Col. E. A. H. 
my ®. “ waeees ALDKRSON. Profusely illustrated, 1 vol. 7s. 6d. net. 

(Rugby, Oxford University, Middlesex County C.C.) STAN DARD.—“* 80 many books have been written about 

With over 70 Illustrations from Photographs, 1 vol. 7s. 6d. the horse and his rider that to render a new one acceptable 

: the author must, have something special to say, and must 

ACADEM Y.—“‘A valuable contribution to the history | say it particularly well. Col. Alderson fulfils both these 

of the game. It is vivacious and unaffectedly amusing. | requirements. His book is one which not only the young 

It is the reflection of a happy, wholesome, public-school | soldier, but every one who has to do with horses, may study 
temperament.” with profit.” 


NEW FICTION. 
Mr. HEINEMANN begs to announce that he will publish FLORA 


ANNIE STEEL'S New Novel, VOICES IN THE NIGHT, 
on FRIDAY, May 25, in One Volume, price Six Shillings. 
Mr. Heinemann has arranged to issue, uniform with ‘On the Face 


of the Waters, the following Novels by Mrs. STEEL: MISS 
STUART'S LEGACY, RED ROWANS, end THE FLOWER 
OF FORGIVENESS. 


NUDE SOULS. 


By BENJAMIN SWIFT. 6s. 


THE PRINCESS SOPHIA. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of ‘Mammon and Co.’ 6s. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“The characterization is ex- 
cellent, the humour pleasing, the satire true.” 


THE REBEL. 
By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 6s. 
ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE—* A fine tale, finely told.” 


HIS LORDSHIP’S LEOPARD. | 


By DAVID DWIGHT WELLS, Author of ‘ Her Ladysbip’s | 
Elephant.’ 3¢. 6d, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, : 


ATHEN 4“UM.—“ A remarkable accomplishment. It is 
interesting, powerful, and dramatic.” 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIAN 


LITERATURE. By K. WALISZEWSKI. 








HEARTS IMPORTUNATE. 
By EVELYN DICKINSON. 6s. 


SPECTATOR.—*‘ Miss Dickinson has an excellent style ; 
she is familiar with life in the bush and in Sydney; and she 
has faithfully studied various types of Colonials.” 


JEM CARRUTHERS. 


By the EARL OF ELLESMERE. 6s. 


SHADOW. Bv ANNIE EK. HOLOSWORTH, Author 

of ‘ The Gods Arrive.’ 6s. 
WORLD.—‘* So buman and sympathetic, so full of the 
comprehension and love of nature, and shows such real 
humour, that it cannot fail to arouse and maintain interest.” 


21, Bedford Street, W.C, 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD &SONS’|} MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S|BOOKS TO READ, 
LISt. ANNOUNCEMENTS. aranatt 

re RUDYARD KIPLING. 


“ MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS,” 
ON MAY 21 WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 


By Mrs MEYNELL. 
With a Biographical Chronology. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


OUR STOLEN SUMMER. 


The Record of a Roundabout Tour. 


By MARY STUART BOYD. 
With 170 Sketches by A. S. Boyd. Large demy 8vo. 18s. 


Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER, writing in the Morning Post, 
under the heading ‘Travels in Sunshine,’ says :—‘‘ To read 
her book is to conceive an insensate desire to be off and 
away on ‘the long trail,’ at all hazards and at all costs. 
binciaton Mr. Boya’s illustrations add greatly to the interest and 
the charm of the book. There is movement, atmosphere, 
and sunshine in them.”’ 

‘*The writer and artist record their impressions without 
any straining after effects, but yet in a manner which 
makes one long to follow in their footsteps...... Mr. Boyd’s 
clever and telling little sketches, with which the narrative 
is thickly strewn, add vastly to its picturesqueness and 
interest.” — Daily Graphic. 


“A beautiful and fascinating book...... Pen and pencil 
sketches alike have grace, verve, and humour, and are alive 
with human interest and observation.’’—Scotsman. 


“This charming volume...... One of the most delightful 
travel-books of recent times.”"— Glasgow Herald. 


ADMIRAL KENNEDY'S 
REMINISCENCES. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


HURRAH for the LIFE of a SAILOR! 
Fifty Years in the Koyal Navy. By Vice-Admiral Sir 
WILLIAM KENNEDY, K.C.B., Author of ‘Sport, 
Travel, and Adventure in Newfoundland and the West 
Indies.’ With numerous Illustrations from Sketches 
by the Author. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

**Sir William Kennedy is an admirable story-teller, and 
repeats his yarns with a fine healthy unconsciousness which 
is charming. From beginning to end the book is delightful.” 

Atheneum. 

“His narrative is rich with long experience of active 
service, full of shrewd observation of men and manners in 
many lands, and it sparkles with frank enjoyment of what 
has fallen to his share...... This is the kind of book that puts 
every wholesome reader in the best of humour.” 

Sir HERBERT MAxwWELL in the Daily Mail. 

“ Sir William Kennedy’s book is a pearl of price. Bright 
with humour, gay wisdom is found on every page...... It 
must be read to be enjoyed...... Altogether this is a most 
delightful book.””—Daily Chronicle. 

FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


SONGS of the GLENS of ANTRIM. 


By MOIRA O’NEILL. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

“They are genuine songs...... The true lyrical note rings 
clear through these poems, and humour, fancy, sense of 
natural beauty, and the lighter shades of melancholy 
abound.”’—St. James's Gazette. 

**One of the most charming books of verse ever pro- 
duced.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


RAMBLES and STUDIES in BOSNIA- 


HERZEGOVINA and DALMATIA. By ROBERT 
MUNRO, M.A. M.D. F.R.S.E., Author of ‘ Prehistoric 
Scotland,’ ‘ Prehistoric Problems,’ ‘ Lake-Dwellings of 
Europe,’ &c. Second Edition, Revised and greatly 
Enlarged. Demy 8vo. pp. 465, profusely illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net. 

“© PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE.” 

Edited by Prof. SAINTSBURY. 
A COMPLETE AND pag i HISTORY OF THE 


ECT. 
NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


The TRANSITION PERIOD. By G. 


GREGORY SMITH, M.A., Lecturer in English Litera- 
ture, University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
BERNARD CAPKS’S NEW BOOK. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


FROM DOOR to DOOR. A Book of 


Romances, Fantasies, Whimsies, and Levities. By 
BERNARD CAPES, Author of ‘ Our Lady of Darkness,’ 
* Adventures of the Comte de la Muette,’ &c. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
‘*Displays a wonderful power of imagination, powerful 
even to weirdness...... Distinctly a remarkable book.” 
Sheffield Telegraph. 
“Mr. Bernard Capes is a very clever, ingenious, and 
imaginative writer, and even his trifles have a character- 
istic charm.’’—Scotsman. 


HALF-CROWN EDITION NOW READY. 


MONA MACLEAN, MEDICAL 
STUDENT. By GRAHAM TRAVERS (MARGARET 
TODD, M.D.), Author of *Windyhaugh,’ ‘Fellow- 
Travellers,’ &c. Fifteenth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

“ The cleverest novel we have read for a long time.” 
Spectator. 
“Stands forth by itself as one of the freshest and brightest 
novels of the time.”’—Academy. 
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4 History of American Privateers. By Edgar 
Stanton Maclay. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


Ir this book was to be considered merely 
as a collection of stories of adventure, we 
should have little to say about it except 
that the ‘‘ Yankee ” colouring is excessive, 
and that the peculiarly distasteful type and 
spelling suggest the question whether it is 
right for a work printed at ‘‘ The Appleton 
Press, New York,” to bear on its title-page 
the assertion that it is published in London. 
But it comes before us as a veracious 
history, and against such a claim we are 
bound to protest. Some of the stories are 
of the goody-goody class, invented for a 
purpose in former days and now uncritically 
reproduced. Here is one, which seems to 
have a missionary origin. Towards the 
end of 1814 


‘a trading vessel laden with corn from Car- 
digan in Wales, was taken in the Channel by 
an American privateer. When the captain of 
the latter entered the cabin to survey the prize, 
he espied a small box with a hole in the top— 
similar to that which tradesmen have in their 
counters through which they drop their money 
—on which the words ‘ Missionary Box’ were 
inscribed. On seeing this the American captain 
seemed not a little astounded, and addressed 
the Welsh captain as follows: ‘Captain, what 
is this?’ pointing to the box with his stick. 
‘Why, the truth is,’ said the Welshman, ‘that 
I and my poor fellows have been accustomed 
every Monday morning to drop a penny each 
into that box for the purpose of sending out 
missionaries to preach the Gospel to the heathen; 
but it is all over now.’ ‘Indeed,’ answered the 
American, ‘that is very good.’ After pausing a 
few minutes, he said, ‘Captain, I’ll not hurt a hair 
of your head, nor touch your vessel’; and he 
immediately departed, leaving the owner to 
pursue his course to his destined port.” 


From which and similar stories the 
reader is to infer that the ‘ Yankee” 
privateersman was as distinguished for his 
humanity and Christian moderation as for 
his patriotism and fearlessness. The Eng- 
lish privateersman, on the other hand, was 
described as 





**a sort of half horse, half alligator, with a 
streak of lightning in his composition—some- 
thing like a man-of-war’s man, but much more 
like a pirate—with a superabundance of whisker, 
as if he held, with Samson, that his strength 
was in the quantity of his hair.” 


The author is, however, good enough to 
say that ‘he is satisfied’’ that this descrip- 
tion is ‘‘ widely shy of the mark.” 

But the greater number of the stories 
show—as might be expected—that though 
privateers could and did fight desperately, 
and even effectively, on occasion, their 
exploits were for the most part limited to 
the capture of merchant ships, incapable of 
any serious defence. During the last century 
merchant ships generally carried guns, and 
at first glance it looks like hard work when 
we read that, for instance, in 1812, the 
Paul Jones, carrying only three guns, cap- 
tured the armed British merchantman 
Hassan, carrying fourteen guns, and with 
a cargo worth some two hundred thousand 
dollars. The point of the joke, of course, 
is that while the Hassan had twenty men 
on board, all told, the Paul Jones had 120; 
and as she was pierced for seventeen guns, 
a number of ‘‘quakers” gave her what 
looked like an effective armament. Some- 
times the merchantman, perhaps an East 
Indiaman, proved too much for the assail- 
ant. She is then generally described as a 
frigate or a two-decked ship of war, from 
which, after a heroic defence, the privateer 
made good her escape. Of the actions or 
fortunes of privateers our naval histories 
rarely make mention, except when they 
happened to engage a ship of war; but 
whenever comparison is possible, the details 
here given appear incorrect in fact or infer- 
ence. Thus, in the very well-known attack 
on the General Armstrong at Fayal, the 
loss of the English is given as 173 killed 
or wounded out of a total of 400; it was 
in reality 120 out of 180, and is so 
stated by Mr. Roosevelt, to whom the 
volume is dedicated. In July, 1781, the 
Royal Louis, of 22 guns and a complement 
of 200 men, ‘‘ had a desperate action with 
the British cruiser Active, and took her only 
after heavy loss of life on both sides.” In 
1781 the name cruiser, as signifying a class 
of ship, was unknown, but in 1900 it means 
a ship of some considerable force. The 
Active was a small sloop of 14 guns, 4 or 6 
pounders, and some 60 or 80 men. Our 
histories mention only that she was 
captured; but if there was a desperate 
action, with heavy loss of life on both sides 
—and, in view of the disparity of force, this 
is improbable—it was greatly to her credit, 
which is not what Mr. Maclay implies. 
What he says is :— 

‘*This was only one of the many instances in 
which our privateers attacked and captured the 
king’s cruisers. For these brilliant services 
Stephen Decatur, sen., was taken into the navy 
as a captain.” 


Many more instances might be given, but 
it is sufficient to say that as a mere record 
of achievements Mr. Maclay’s narrative is 
by no means trustworthy. We are, how- 
ever, more concerned to question the 
inference which underlies the whole work— 
the inference, varied by direct statements, that 
it was to the damage to English commerce 
done by the American privateers that the 
States owed their independence or the peace 





of 1814. The value of ‘“‘ commerce-destroy- 
ing” in war has been so _ thoroughly 
examined by Capt. Mahan that it almost 
savours of impudence for a lay writer to 
assume as axiomatic the very opposite of 
Mahan’s conclusions. We do not say that 
these must be accepted by every one; but 
we do say that they are not to be neglected, 
passed over without mention or reference, 
as has been done by Mr. Maclay, who, 
whilst lamenting that 

‘*the American people have for generations 
been taught that our independence was achieved 
almost entirely by the efforts of our land forces, 
and that the war of 1812 was brought to a 
creditable close principally by the operations of 
our armies, 


proposes now to teach them that it was 
the practical annihilation of British com- 
merce by American cruisers and privateers 
that struck the mortal blow to British 
supremacy in America. We fear that it 
will be a case of the blind leading the 
blind; for, alike from the historical and 
the technical point of view, nothing can be 
more certain than that the independence of 
the colonies was won by the French alliance, 
and by the French fleet obtaining the local 
command of the sea; that the recognition 
by England of that independence followed 
the surrehder of Cornwallis, and that that 
was the necessary consequence of the defeat 
of the English fleet off Cape Henry on Sep- 
tember 5th, 1781. The effect of the Ameri- 
can privateers was, in reality, infinitesimal 
in proportion to the extent of English com- 
merce. Mr. Maclay says, ‘“‘ That our pri- 
vateers were a powerful agency in bringing 
about the successful termination of the war 
for independence is seen in the marvellous 
development of that form of maritime war- 
fare’’; he lays stress on the fact that the 
colonists had 449 privateers at sea in 1781 
and 323 in 1782, and he repeatedly dwells 
on the “ annihilation ” of English commerce. 
In reality English commerce was not only 
not annihilated, but was steadily increasing. 
According to Macpherson, the aggregate 
tonnage of British-built ships rose from 
605,545 in 1775 to 708,346 in 1783; and 
similarly Porter supplies the statement that 
the aggregate tonnage of British shipping 
rose from 2,474,774 in 1811 to 2,681,276 in 
1815—figures which scarcely support Mr. 
Maclay’s theory of ‘‘ annihilation.” 
Unquestionably we sustained great losses 
during both wars. In the first, they were 
estimated at something like two millions 
sterling to the beginning of 1779, and con- 
tinued heavy throughout, though it is now 
impossible to divide them into those caused 
by privateers and those caused by national 
ships, and still more to tabulate them as 
caused by Americans, French, Spaniards, 
and Dutch. The wholesale capture of the 
convoy to the southward of Cape St. Vincent 
on August 9th, 1780, valued at a million 
and a half sterling, helped to swell the 
average; so also did the capture of the 
St. Eustatius convoy in May, 1781—opera- 
tions in which privateers, American or 
otherwise, had no share. On the other 
hand, the losses to the enemy were also 
very great. Up to May, 1779, it was 
reported that the Liverpool privateers alone 
had brought in prizes to the value of up- 
wards of a million, and they were then 
only beginning. The war with Spain 
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promised greater chances, and the number 
of English privateers increased enormously. 
In July, 1779, it was computed that there 
were certainly no fewer than 700 of them. 
By the end of the war the commerce of 
the allied powers was much nearer annihi- 
lation than that of the English; and so, as 
Capt. Mahan has shown, it always has been, 
because the destruction of the enemy’s com- 
merce has been held as a secondary measure 
to the attack on the enemy’s ships of war, 
and has followed it automatically. 

As to the war of 1812, it is impossible to 
put the matter more clearly or with greater 
care for American susceptibilities than by 
quoting Capt. Mahan’s words :— 

‘* Everybody knows how our privateers 

swarmed over the seas, and that, from the 
smallness of our navy, the war was essentially, 
indeed solely, a cruising war...... The injury 
done to English commerce, thus unexpectedly 
attacked by a distant foe which had been under- 
valued, may be fully conceded ; but on the one 
hand, the American cruisers were powerfully 
supported by the French fleet, which...... tied 
the fleets of England to blockade duty ; and on 
the other hand, when the fall of the emperor 
released them, our coasts were insulted in every 
direction, the Chesapeake entered and controlled, 
its shores wasted, the Potomac ascended, and 
Washington burned...... When negotiations for 
peace were opened, the bearing of the English 
toward the American envoys was not that of 
men who felt their country to be threatened 
with an unbearable evil.” 
Of all this Mr. Maclay knows nothing. So 
far as he deduces the teaching of history 
from the stories he relates, he has taken no 
pains to acquaint himself with the inner 
meaning of the facts or their correlation 
with others outside of his immediate pur- 
pose. He has written a history of the 
United States navy, but without any true 
appreciation of the work of that or any 
other navy; and, if such a thing can be 
thought possible, he has attempted to write 
on a very important part of the influence of 
sea power without taking the trouble even 
to read the classical work of his distin- 
guished countryman. The result is a volume 
which cannot be recommended. Its style is 
not lively enough for a mere story-book ; as 
a narrative of facts it is inaccurate; as an 
historical commentary it is worthless. 








Personal Recollections. By H. Sutherland 
Edwards. (Cassell & Co.) 
Mr. SurHERLAND Epwarps has in his time 
played many parts, and he has played them 
all creditably and many of them exceedingly 
well, and in the various phases of his 
career he has won the regard of numerous 
men of note, and can hardly have made 
an enemy. He has modestly refrained 
from attempting to produce anything in the 
nature of an autobiography, and he has 
kept himself quite in the background 
throughout this little volume, which accu- 
rately reflects the amiable character of the 
writer, for it cannot give offence to any one, 
and perhaps is made less interesting than it 
might have been by the extreme kindliness 
which leads Mr. Edwards to recollect little 
except what is pleasant. It is seldom that he 
pronounces a condemnatory opinion, and when 
he does so, as in the case of G. H. Lewes, 
the blame is largely tempered by praise :— 
‘**The dramatic critic of the Leader was Mr. 
G. H. Lewes, who wrote, with conscious affec- 





tation, deliberate imitations of Jules Janin at 
his worst. It amused his intimate friends, but 
it was silly stuff. Lewes, however, was really 
a judge of literature and the drama. Some of 
our most brilliant critics are nothing of the kind. 
They write interesting articles, but pronounce 
wrong judgments....... Lewes was a wonderful 
conversationalist. He talked as well as he 
wrote—which was very well indeed—and he 
owed a good portion of his success in life to his 
powers of impressing publishers and managers. 
His novels, though enriched by much plunder 
from the French, are still very poor. Of his 
plays, two comparatively original ones, ‘The 
Noble Heart’ and ‘A Chain of Events,’ failed. 
His very successful ‘Game of Speculation’ is 
simply a translation of Balzac’s ‘ Mercadet.’ 
The translator declares in his preface that he 
‘wrote the play in six hours,’ adding, with 
charming modesty, that he is ‘indebted for the 
plot to M. de Balzac’—as though he were not 
also indebted to M. de Balzac for the personages 
and the dialogue ; for everything, that is to say, 
in the piece!” 

Mr. Edwards, as might be expected of 
one who has been for so many years a 
musical critic, deals largely in stories of the 
opera and the stage. In the days when he 
first frequented the theatre 


“‘for a one-act farce the ordinary payment 
was 10s. a night; for comic dramas and pieces 
of the kind, in two or three acts, at the rate of 
10s. an act nightly. These terms applied to 
London only. The author had still his provincial 
rights, which were at a lower rate. Neither for 
Australian nor American rights could anything 
be obtained ; while, as for Continental rights, 
no question about them could arise, since no 
English piece was ever, by any chance, trans- 
lated into a foreign tongue. Nearly every piece 
produced on the English stage was, in fact, a 
translation from the French. Oxenford’s ‘ Twice 
Killed’ has been generally looked upon as an 
original work; and when a one-act opera by 
Grisar, on the same theme, was produced at 
Paris, under the title of ‘Bon Soir, Monsieur 
Pantalon!’ people said that at last a modern 
English piece had been translated or adapted 
into French. But Oxenford, learned and witty 
as he was, had no invention; and the whole 
merit of ‘Twice Killed’ lies in its excellent 
story. It is really an adaptation from the 
German, and it is interesting to know that the 
author of the German piece was a skilful drama- 
tist and successful publisher, Herr Goschen, 
father of the English statesman of that name. 
Neither in connection with the English nor the 
French version cf the piece did the name appear 
of the true author.” 

Mr. Goschen is, as a matter of fact, a grand- 
son of the great publisher. 

Here is a characteristic story of John 
Oxenford :— 

‘On his return from a visit to New York, I 
asked Oxenford some question about American 
politics. He could not answer. ‘But I can 
tell you this,’ he said. ‘I wanted a Sophocles 
one day, and sent all over New York without 
being able to get one.’”’ 

Mr. Edwards gives an excellent descrip- 
tion of Douglas Jerrold, whose powers of 
repartee were probably, as he points out, 
more appreciated in days when great 
liberties in personal banter were usual :— 

‘*He was short, rather thin, and apparently 
about fifty years of age, with grey hair, rather 
long and of fine quality, grey eyes, a pale deli- 
cate face, and thin lips. His talk was like the 
dialogue of some five-act comedy in which the 
author has striven hard to make every line 
effective. In conversing with any one, his sole 


object seemed to be ‘to have him there,’ and 
whenever he made a point all around him burst 
into an applauding laugh. To mild, meek, kind- 





hearted George Hodder, author of * Mornings 
at Bow Street’ (which Henry Mayhew wished 
him to call ‘Black Eyes and Bloody Noses’), 
he would say things which he scarcely could 
have ventured to address to any one else; whilst 
Harry Baylis, who was witty himself and not 
in the least degree afraid of Jerrold, would 
occasionally shut him up. It was to Hodder 
that Jerrold observed one night that he was 
‘lead all through, like a cedar pencil’; and 
Baylis once told Jerrold that his best things 
were, ‘like Cleopatra’s pearls, dissolved in 
vinegar.’ Like all satirists, Jerrold hated satire 
directed against himself, and when a certain 
reviewer said of his wit that it was ‘ probably 
called caustic because it blackened everything 
it touched,’ he made a formal complaint to the 
editor.” 

An amusing story of the danger of 
anonymity is worth quoting :— 

‘*Our anonymous system has many advan- 
tages, but it sometimes causes strange com- 
plications. An elderly gentleman once wrote 
to the Pall Mall Gazette (Greenwood up) asking 
why one man could not ask another to dine 
with him at a club without both of them putting 
on evening dress. A youthful gentleman wrote 
in reply, asking who this old fogey could be, 
with his objections to the decencies of civilized 
life. The first correspondent, so the editor 
informed me, was Herman Merivale the his- 
torian, and the second his son, Herman Meri- 
vale the dramatist.” 

A trifling slip may be pointed out. Oxen- 
ford’s famous article on Schopenhauer ap- 
peared, not in the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
but in the Westminster, with which the 
Foreign Quarterly had been amalgamated. 
It is also a mistake to call ‘The Cloister 
and the Hearth’ Charles Reade’s “latest 
and finest work.” It was his best novel, 
but he subsequently wrote several others. 
Nor was John Ormsby “ quite unknown to 
fame.” He was well known as an Alpine 
climber, and he was the best Spanish 
scholar in England after John Chorley. 








Ordinale Conventus Vallis Caulium: the Rule 
of the Monastic Order of Val-des-Choux in 
Burgundy. With an Introduction by W. 
de Gray Birch, LL.D. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tue ruins of the priory of Pluscardine, 

which with two other Scotch priories alone 

represents the order of Val-des-Choux in 
these islands, have lately passed from the 
hands of the Duke of Fife into the possession 
of the Marquess of Bute, who is now putting 
them into a safe state of repair. Interest 
in the history of this spot, which Mr. Mac- 
phail’s book helped to make generally 
known, has prompted Lord Bute to arrange 
for the printing of a copy of the monastic 
rule once followed at Pluscardine, of which 

a manuscript was found in the Biblio- 

théque Nationale by M. Henri Omont. Dr. 

Birch has provided an introduction, and, 

presumably, has also acted as editor of 

the text. We regret to have to speak with 
some severity of a work published under 
such auspices. It seems scarcely credible 
that none of the learned men who have 
interested themselves in this publication 
should have known the Cistercian Consuetu- 
dines when they saw them, or that the editor 
could have neglected such a primary duty as 
the tracing out of the relations of his text 
to other texts of a kindred nature, and have 
left that part of his work entirely to the 
reader. In the performance of that duty 
he must have found its source, and that 
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source found, the publication of the work 
in this form became unnecessary. 

If it had been decided to reprint the 
Consuetudines with a view to rendering them 
more generally accessible to English readers, 
this might have been done in such a way as 
to set forth the slight divergences introduced 
by the founder of the order of Val-des-Choux 
in another type, or in parallel columns. The 
founder, concerning whom very little is 
known, is believed to have been at one 
time a Carthusian; but he can have felt no 
attraction to the rules of that order. He 
imitated the Carthusians in limiting the 
number of the ‘conversi,” in preferring 
the title of prior to that of abbot, and in 
very little else. The Cistercian customs or 
book of uses formed his ground plan, and 
into it he worked the slight modifications 
required by these changes, and for the 
adaptation of the rule to a smaller house. 
The differences are for the larger part 
omissions; here and there a sentence will 
be found to have been added. Had Dr. 
Birch looked at the Cistercian customs he 
could have filled in passages where his 
manuscript has failed him, and would not 
have left many of his Scriptural and liturgi- 
cal passages in their abbreviated state, thus: 
“Confitebor t.,” for tb, ‘ omnipotens s. 
Deus,” and the like. Some of these, which 
are not expanded in the text, are expanded 
in a useful index of such passages; none 
need have given rise to difficulty if Guig- 
nard’s edition of the Consuetudines had been 
consulted. 

Skill on the part of the copyist has forced 
the manuscript to yield a fresh contribu- 
tion of extracts from the statutes of the 
general chapter of the order of Val-des- 
Choux, in addition to those printed by 
Martene in his ‘ Thesaurus,’ and these offer 
some further material to illustrate the lines 
of divergence at Val-des-Choux. Some 
rules for services during the year, arranged 
according to the dominical letter, are ap- 
pended, and sundry extracts from archives 
throwing light on the donations to the house 
have been carefully put together by French 
archivists. No translation is supplied, but 
a full index is offered in its place. This 
index is more elaborate than intelligent, 
and too many difficulties have been merely 
indexed, not explained; for instance, the 
Cantor’s ‘‘ table” requires the note which 
Mr. J. W. Clark has given in his rules of 
Augustinian Canons. 

Care and expense have not been spared 
in the typography of the work, a fact which 
renders doubly regrettable the negligence 
which allowed the editor to leave the text to 
tell what he calls ‘‘ its own tale,” to find it 
“unnecessary to go over the several dis- 
positions ” of the same, and to put the book 
forth as containing the almost unknown 
rule of a considerable number of religious 
houses, the details of which appearing “‘ for 
the first time in print will be found pro- 
fitable in many ways to the liturgiologist, 
the monastic antiquary, and the historical 
student.” A liturgiologist, antiquary, or 
student who has read the Cistercian customs 
will learn very little from this handsome 
volume, beyond the fact that the order of 
Val-des-Choux copied those customs for the 
most part word for word. 











Les Mémoires Historiques de Se-Ma Tsien. 
Par Edouard Chavannes. 4 vols. (Paris, 
Leroux.) 

One of the most notable features of the 
literature of China is the large and im- 
portant collection of native histories 
which stands on the shelves of every well- 
filled library. From the earliest dawn of 
the life of the State the compilation of 
annals was recognized as a duty of primary 
importance. Even before the existence of 
the empire, when the country was divided 
into a number of small principalities, an 
official historian compiled and guarded the 
records of each Court, and forwarded at 
regular intervals copies of the documents 
under his charge to the presiding over- 
lord. It was from such materials as these 
that Confucius compiled ‘ The Book of His- 
tory,’ which to this day ranks as one of 
the five principal classics of the empire. 

When, at an unfortunate moment, the 
Emperor Shih Hwang-ti (B.c. 221-209) 
issued an order consigning the literature 
of the country to the flames, this work 
perished for the time being, and was only 
partly recovered from the tablets of the 
memories of ardent scholars at the time 
of the subsequent revival of learning. 
By means of the same retentive habit 
literature generally rose, like a phoenix 
from its ashes, with rapidity and complete- 
ness. Numbers of scholars busied them- 
selves in repairing the destruction wrought 
by Shih Hwang-ti’s holocaust, and among 
these none was more devoted than Ssii-ma 
T’an, who held the office of Grand Astro- 
loger. With indefatigable industry he 
brought together the text of Confucius and 
the other existing materials for the history of 
the empire which he contemplated com- 
piling. But fate denied to him the full 
prosecution of his scheme, and on his death- 
bed he handed to his son Ssti-ma Ch’ien 
(Se-Ma Ts’ien) the papers and documents 
which he had designed for the foundation 
of his great work. 

He could not have chosen a more com- 
petent literary executor. From his youth 
up Ssii-ma Ch’ien had been devoted to 
learning and travel. When twenty years 
old he made a long journey through the 
then little-known provinces of Yunnan and 
Ssii-ch’uan, «nd at a later period was 
appointed inspector of those districts. On 
his father’s death he succeeded to the 
office of Grand Astrologer, and devoted 
himself to reforming the calendar. Like 
most Chinese officials, however, his career 
was chequered, and at one time he fell 
into such dire disgrace that at the bidding 
of his imperial master he had to submit to 
the most degrading punishment which it 
is possible for a man to undergo. Subse- 
quently the wheel of fortune turned, and 
he was restored to favour, and eventually 
died in the enjoyment of the full honours 
which were heaped upon him. 

But while engaged in his duties as Grand 
Astrologer he did not forget the task which 
his father had bequeathed to him. Begin- 
ning with the reign of the Emperor Hwang- 
ti (B.c. 2697), he traced the history of the 
empire down to his own day—a period 
long enough to frighten any Western his- 
torian. Considering the date at which this 
book saw the light, it is unquestionably 





a marvellous work. Like all Oriental his- 
tories, it deals mainly with the affairs of the 
Court and camp, and represents generally 
the Chinese idea of history, which is, as 
must be noted, very different from our own. 
As M. Chavannes says :— 

**Elle est pour eux une mosaique habile ou 
les écrits des Ages précédents sont placés les uns 
& cété des autres, l’auteur n’intervenant que par 
la selection qu’il fait entre ses textes et la plus 
ou moins grande habilité avec laquelle il les 
raccorde,” 

In the same spirit Ssti-ma Ch’ien passes no 
comments on the events he relates, and neither 
condemns the atrocities described in his pages 
nor praises the acts of virtue which should 
stand to the credit of the imperial and other 
personages of his narrative. It is a literary 
tradition that the earliest Chinese historians 
were divided into two classes, the historians 
of the left and the historians of the right. 
To those of the first class fell the duty of 
recording discourses, while from those of the 
latter was expected only the narration of 
facts. 

If this system prevailed at the time of 
Ssii-ma Ch’ien there need be no question as 
to which category he belonged. He ab- 
stains altogether from criticism, and leaves 
the reader to draw his own conclusions from 
the events which he records. The entire 
work, which is one of considerable dimen- 
sions, is divided into five parts, viz., ‘Ti 
Chi,’ imperial records; ‘ Nien Piao,’ chrono- 
logical tables; ‘Pa Shu,’ or the eight 
treatises (viz., rites, music, harmony, 
chronology, astrology, sacrificial service, 
watercourses, weights and measures); ‘Shih 
Chia,’ or genealogical history of the princes 
and grandees; and ‘ Leih Chuan,’ or bio- 
graphies. So highly prized is this compila- 
tion by native scholars that they have even 
reckoned the number of characters contained 
in it, and tell us with pride that there are 
as many as 526,500. Although he wrote 
at so early a period, Ssii-ma Ch’ien’s 
style is easily followed, and far less ccn- 
cise and crabbed than that of the classics. 
A great deal of the earlier part of the work 
is purely mythical, but as the historian 
approaches his own time he not only details 
at greater length events as they occurred, 
but derives them from more definitely exact 
and trustworthy sources. M. Chavannes’s 
translation, which is now at length completed 
after some years, presents a correct and 
very readable version of the history, and a 
debt of gratitude is due to him for having 
placed within the reach of European readers 
this curious and valuable work. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Young Dragon. By Sarah Tytler. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
Saran Tyrter seems to have found her 
proper vein for development. The high- 
hearted, but honest and affectionate young 
termagant Anne Brydone, whose soul revolts 
at the marriage of her gentle aunt to a 
rough farmer, maugre his old blood and 
education, is an excellent study. The 
old-fashioned Scotticisms of Aunt Meggie 
and her spouse, to say nothing of the faith- 
ful Rachie, are true to the period, the 
beginning of the century, and the class of 
yeoman farmers. None but the hypercritical 
will be deterred by them from a fair perusal 
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of the book. Andrew Rae, the farmer, 
self-sufficient as he is, and coarse enough to 
make his marriage the subject of a bet, 
which in after days he is loth to think of, 
is very well handled during the gradual 
evolution of the better side of his character 
through the late marriage which he entered 
upon with so little anticipation. 


Vroni. By Blanche Willis Howard. (Warne 
& Co.) 


THE scene opens in the high country some- 
where between the Danube and the Neckar. 
The sad tale of the country girl Vroni is told 
with a good deal of literary skill, but it is 
slow in starting, and the author’s knowledge 
of the country and people she described and 
her affection for them have stood in the way 
of success. She lingered lovingly over her 
descriptions, and could not tear herself 
away to go on with her story; so that the 
result was rather a pretty book than a good 
novel. 


A Gay Conspiracy. By R. W. Chambers. 

Illustrated. (Harper & Brothers.) 
THERE is an audacity, not to say atrocity, 
about the taste of this ‘“‘romance,” which 
goes far to spoil one’s pleasure in the 
‘‘knock-about” sort of humour with which 
it abounds. The two pantaloons of emissaries 
from the German Court, the Luxemburg 
commissioner of police, and the army of 
that state make very natural butts for the 
exaggerated derision of a United States 
officer, and the adventures he encounters are 
told with plenty of crispness and vivacity ; 
but to drag in the names of a youthful 
queen and prince who are just beginning 
to be exposed in real life to the fierce light 
that beats upon people in their difficult 
position shows a want of chivalry one 
would certainly not expect in an American 
officer, even in a novel. The girding and 
carping at the German Emperor may be in- 
tended to touch the very shallowest and 
vulgarest of English prejudices, but it is 
fatuous all the same and singularly ill- 
timed. 


The Cardinal’s Snuff - Box. 
Harland. (Lane.) 


‘Tue Carpinat’s Snurr-Box’ has lightness 
and sparkle and a corresponding absence 
of depth. Mr. Harland’s manner—for a 
manner he has acquired—is nothing if not 
facile, but it has gained some prettier and 
more pleasing touches. There is nothing 
to take the least seriously in his volume, as 
he no doubt would be the first to admit. 
If any impression remain it is not a dis- 
pleasing one, though once or twice some of 
the remarks of the people in the story 
appear a little out of character. Yet the 
dialogue is of its kind successful, a rather 
superficial and frothy kind; quotations and 
allusions are numerous, but as they fit in 
tolerably well and are generally correct, and 
the dragged-in air is carefully avoided, they 
are on the whole not to be resented. A bit 
of Lombardy country, with, of course, its 
poplars, is the background for the two 
lovers and their companions. 











By Henry 





His Lordship’s Leopard. By D. D. Wells. 
(Heinemann.) 

Tis is not so much a novel as a gay in- 

consequent farce. The action is quick and 





impetuous and not a little chaotic, especially 
at first. The late American-Spanish war 
gives an excuse for the motive—a somewhat 
far-fetched one—which sets every one at 
sixes and sevens, and produces a perfect 
fever of pursuit, capture, misunderstand- 
ings, and hairbreadth escapes. The scene 
is at first in America, and a good deal of 
purely American humour is thrown in. 
The second part reveals the pursued and 
pursuing parties in a quiet nook in England, 
more or less in mystifying relations with 
the amiable Bishop of Blandford. Here the 
incongruities and complications reach a 
high pitch of absurdity, and many are 
the dangers, matrimonial and other. The 
author’s word of warning was scarcely 
needed, as surely no one would be likely 
to take this light-hearted fantasia with 
any seriousness whatever. 





The Second Lady Delcombe. By Mrs. Arthur 
Kennard. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


Tue American heiress in conjunction with 
the impoverished English nobleman has 
become such a commonplace that Mrs. 
Kennard is to be congratulated on having 
invested her heroine with real originality. 
When the second Lady Deleombe receives 
her husband’s divorced wife at the death- 
bed of her stepson, and the two ladies 
remain for several days under the same 
roof, the most jaded reader may well feel 
that the world of fiction still holds unima- 
gined impossibilities, and that this particular 
one, moreover, is treated with such skill as 
to make it appear a most ordinary circum- 
stance. Certainly the Delcombes move in 
a society where divorce appears to be 
as common an event as matrimony, and 
both institutions are regarded with a fine 
impartiality by those concerned. Lord 
Delcombe and Rita Frost, having married 
one another upon strictly business terms, 
fall mutually in love after marriage, 
and the story is concerned with the 
ae ge misunderstanding, accentuated 
y the machinations of an unattractive 
woman, necessary before this fact can 
be admitted by either. Rita, Lady 
Delcombe, is a charming personality, and 
her experiences throughout are treated with 
delightful freshness. There are many cha- 
racters in the book, and they are all dis- 
tinctive, while the story is told with a 
spirit that, in spite of improbabilities, holds 
the reader’s attention from start to finish. 





A Plain Woman's Part. 
(Arnold.) 


TxE plain woman who narrates the story of 
a wilful young lady is priggish and precise. 
She has to rescue a girl from a contemplated 
elopement with a married man, and the 
task is described as somewhat severe. Nor 
is it easy to take an interest in the heroine, 
who, if drawn from life, is not a successful 
creation. The key to her character appears 
in the words, ‘“‘ Then I saw the fatal error 
was still hers, that the wish to be loved was 
greater than love itself in her life,” and the 
theme is not one that leads to satisfactory 
results in this case. The best thing to be 
found in the book is a good copy of verses at 
p- 215. Curiously enough they are given 
a title, ‘A Lost Love,’ which belongs to a 
clever volume of fiction by Miss Ogle, 


By Norley Chester. 





written when she used the pseudonym of 
Ashford Owen. 

Lyona Grimwood, Spinster. By L. Higgin. 

(Pearson. ) 

Miss Hiaarn has provided a somewhat novel 
sensation in the disappearance of the seem- 
ingly dead body of her heroine in the first 
chapter of her story. A railway accident 
carries off the girl’s mother on the same 
fateful day, and almost at the same time 
trouble comes to her lover through suspicion 
of his having murdered the villain of the 
piece, who is the father of the dead body, 
and the betrayer of the mother of the body. 
All this is a little exciting and a little 
confusing as well. The local practitioner 
at the little town of Middleham, the deus 
ex machina, unravels the strange and mys- 
terious situation by means of a convenient 
packet of letters, tied with green galloon, 
and picked up on the scene of the railway 
disaster. ‘Lyona Grimwood’ is, it need 
hardly be said, a novel of incident rather 
than anything else. Still, a touch here and 
there suggests that the author might do 
more in character if so disposed. That 
fiction may even now be occasionally stranger 
than truth is certainly exemplified by the 
way in which the destinies of the actors in 
this little drama are unknowingly mingled. 





An American Countess. By Mrs. Urban 
Hawkeswood. (Macqueen.) 

Tus curious story seems to have been con- 
ceived and executed by an inexperienced 
imagination and hand. The writing is not 
good, and the knowledge of society, its 
ways and dialogue, is also limited. Yet 
now and again some of the characters and 
situations have touches that show more 
insight and grasp on reality ; at other times 
it is the reverse. The poor little American 
Countess herself and her children are rather 
touchingly and tenderly drawn, but melo- 
dramatic absurdities and stilted sentences 
mar what is good. Words such as 
“feasible” and “culminate ” are applied as 
though the author had no idea of their real 
meaning or origin. 





The Devil and the Inventor. By Austin Fryers. 
(Pearson.) 

An allegory, a romance, and a quantity of 
melodrama are some of the ingredients of 
Austin Fryers’s latest volume. It is a 
vast improvement on, though more extrava- 
gant than, a former volume, entitled ‘A 
Pauper Millionaire,’ from the same hand. 
Satan is personified, and usually appears 
through the trap-door in a flash of lightning, 
and his victim is narrowly saved from the 
consequences of a compact with the devil 
by the love of a woman. All this takes 
place in London and in the present day, and 
is accompanied by some “smart” dialogue. 
The moral is obvious and is frequently 
illustrated. 


The Crowning of Gloria. 
don. (Long.) 
THERE are two or three features in the story 
of Gloria’s coronation which may reasonably 
excite attention. Her lover is hardly rescued 
from another marriage by the discovery that 
the other lady is his sister. Gloria herself 
is a curious character. She is depicted as 
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soliloquizing on the subject of her various 
admirers, and in conclusion she 

‘“‘ slowly divested herself of every garment and 
stood before the glass in all her beauty. She 
smiled and sighed a caressing soft sigh, and 
drawing her long white arm across her soft red 
lips she extinguished the candle and went to 
bed.” 

And there is an even less edifying scene 
in which she lies in bed while her lover 
quietly sponged her face and lapped the 
water over her delicate hands in the basin.” 
The story in which these incidents occur is 
not altogether interesting. It suggests very 
youthful composition, and is open to criticism 
on various counts. 








Annals of an East Anglian Bank. By W.H. 
Bidwell. (Norwich, Goose.) 


Tus interesting volume, containing many 
illustrations—portraits principally of those 
commemorated in its pages—relates the his- 
tory of the great business house of the Gurneys 
in the Eastern counties, a bank that pos- 
sessed for many years a special character of 
its own, and still retains it although amal- 
gamated with the kindred bank of Barclays 
& Co. In chronicling the events associated 
with a long and successful development 
Mr. Bidwell has done a _ service not 
only to thuse connected with the firm by 
ties of business or relationship, but also to 
the wider circle to whom the history of 
the progress of the country generally, and 
of those counties where the bank was 
lanted, are of interest. The conduct of the 
usiness from the first was in the hands of 
the Gurneys, and its history and that of the 
members of the family are inseparably con- 
nected. No fewer than thirty-five of the 
name are commemorated in Mr. Bidwell’s 
pages, and he notices also numberless rela- 
tives whose ramifications are traced with 
much skill and clearness. Great variety of 
character is found among the Gurneys. 
Some were devoted to sport, some to politics, 
some to literature, but generally it may well 
be said that the same desire to promote not 
only their own welfare, but also that of their 
fellows, was developed in all of them from a 
very early period. As a banking firm they 
were, in their first days, best known as 
“Friends,” or, as the world more commonly 
styles them, ‘‘Quakers.’’ But long before 
the time when admiration of the doctrines of 
Penn and of Fox had moved them in the 
direction of membership with Friends, strong 
religious feeling had existed among indi- 
viduals of the family. Three centuries 
since, Henry Gurney, who died in 1615, had 
made himself known not only as possessed 
of high moral qualities and some poetical 
power, but also as a capable and sharp man 
of business. The man who could write 
Contend not in a doubtfull case whilst wrath doth 
the possess, 
For by how much thy wrath is more, so much is 
judgment less, 
was not only religious, but shrewd. One 
of his sons took Orders, and is com- 
memorated in Fuller’s ‘Worthies of Eng- 
land.’ Henry Gurney brought several of 
his family of twelve up to commerce, and the 
indentures of one of the sons have been 
preserved. The banking business, how- 
ever, does not date from him, though as 





same family, had been essentially bankers 
in the Eastern counties, carrying on all 
descriptions of banking transactions for 
their friends. This is exemplified by the 
accounts of Sir Hamon Le Strange now 
existing at Hunstanton Hall. Gradually 
these operations consolidated, and the rise 
of the banking house proper dates from 
1775. John and Henry Gurney, who were 
the original partners, were the sons of John 
Gurney, called the ‘weavers’ friend” 
from his successful advocacy of the claims 
of the Norwich manufacturers before the 
House of Commons. Before they became 
bankers the family also were manufacturers 
connected with the weaving trade, which 
from an early date had flourished in 
Norfolk, and of which Norwich was long 
the centre. The family early became con- 
nected with the Barclays, who were de- 
scended from the Barclays of Ury. A 
younger branch of the family had been 
some time settled in London. In 1766 Mr. 
David Barclay received George III. and 
Queen Charlotte to see the Lord Mayor’s 
Show from the windows of his house in 
Cheapside, an event which was much thought 
of at the time. The firm of which he was 
a member became the London agents of 
the Norwich bank. The connexion was 
advantageous to both sides. Richard 
Gurney, who married the only daughter 
of David Barclay, was, with his wife’s 
family, one of the purchasers of Thrale’s 
brewery in Southwark. Johnson, as one of 
Thrale’s executors, said they were not there 
to “sell a parcel of boilers and vats, but 
the potentiality of growing rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice,” and almost infinite 
wealth, indeed, that brewery produced for Mr. 
David Barclay’s grandson, Hudson Gurney. 
A life prolonged to the great age of 
eighty - eight with much occupation, in- 
terest, and pleasure, a seat for many years 
in the House of Commons, the friendship of 
the leading men of the day, both in society 
and in literature, considerable brilliancy of 
mind and power of expression in poetry, 
secured to Hudson Gurney a very unusual 
position. A standing equally high in the 
world of business was taken by his 
cousin Samuel Gurney, the well-known bill- 
broker of Lombard Street; and other rela- 
tions, including Joseph John Gurney—an 
earnest and careful student of Biblical 
literature, best known to the present genera- 
tion as the brother of Elizabeth Fry— 
assisted the development of the bank. 
Meanwhile the marriages of daughters of 
the Gurney family brought fresh strength to 
the connexion. Among these, in particular, 
the marriage of Hannah, daughter of John 
Gurney, with Sir Fowell Buxton, well 
known in connexion with the movement 
for the suppression of slavery, and of her 
sister Louisa to Mr. Samuel Hoare, grand- 
father of Sir Samuel Hoare, the present 
member for Norwich, may specially be 
mentioned. The descendants of both these 
families have greatly distinguished them- 
selves in various branches of business. At 
the same time the bank was strengthened 
in all the larger towns of Norfolk and the 
adjoining districts by a strong force of 
partners, some of them relations—Birkbecks, 
Peckovers, Creewells, John Brightwen, and 
Dawson Turner. Some of these acquired 


early as 1650 Gurneys, members of the |} more than mere local distinction. A friend 





of Sir Joseph Banks, Dawson Turner was, 
in his way, as great a character as Hudson 
Gurney. In his house, which was over the 
Yarmouth bank on the quay by the side of the 
river Yare, where, with the simplicity which 
marked the early business habits of the firm, 
he lived for many years, he formed a really 
fine library and an extremely extensive col- 
lection of autographs, while the walls were 
decorated with a small but carefully chosen 
collection of pictures, containing examples 
of many of the old masters; and besides all 
this he was distinguished as a botanist and 
an archeologist. 

Mr. Bidwell includes several character- 
istic stories of the time. The difficulties of 
managing the “‘ clearing’? were great :— 

‘*The clearing for Norwich, Lynn, Swaffham, 
and Fakenham took place once a week at 
Houghton, a small village near the seat of the 
Walpoles, as being the most convenient centre, 
where the messengers arrived on horseback. 
The old saddle bags used on these occasions 
were for a long time preserved at the Lynn 
bank, and tales were handed down of the 
adventures of these ‘clearing clerks’ of bygone 
days. One, it was said, took an involuntary 
part in a fox hunt, another dropped his bridle 
in opening a gate and had a chase of another 
kind across country ; while alarms of highway- 
men entered much into these recitals. Swaff- 
ham was afterwards chosen as the place for 
exchanging, and the journeys were made by the 
regular coaches. A blunderbuss and pistols of 
the period still ornament the bank parlour at 
Fakenham.” 


Barclays & Co., Limited, the firm with 
which the East Anglian bank here com- 
memorated and the many neighbouring local 
banks which had amalgamated with it are 
now united, is arranged—and it might be said 
‘‘manned”—on different principles from any 
other joint-stock bank of modern days, with 
the one exception of Stuckey’s. As in the case 
of the last-named bank, well known in the 
west of England, the partners in the old 
business have remained associated with the 
new. They are surrounded and assisted by 
the younger members of their families, to 
whom banking is a traditional occupation. 
We trust that Mr. Bidwell’s expression of 
hope that this state of things may long con- 
tinue may be verified, and that in times to 
come this ‘East Anglian Bank,” and the 
other banks with which it is associated, may 
be true to their traditions of prosperity. 








NEW TESTAMENT LITERATURE, 


The Apocalypse: an Introductory Study of the 
Revelation of St. John the Divine; being a Pre- 
sentment of the Structure of the Book and of the 
Fundamental Principles of its Interpretation. 
By Edward White Benson, sometime Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. (Macmillan & Co.)— 
This is a most peculiar and characteristic book. 
Ina highly interesting preface his daughter, who 
has piously fulfilled the task of editing the MS. 
left by the Archbishop, tells readers that it was for 
many years the occupation of his scanty leisure, 
and indicates, with the reverence of a daughter 
as well as with the frankness and ability of a 
scholar, his qualifications for dealing with the 
Apocalypse and the limitations under which he 
laboured. After reading such a preface the 
critic of a posthumous publication feels himself 
doubly disarmed. The Apocalypse is not treated 
by the Archbishop as a key to the future history 
of the world, a storehouse of predictions yet to 
be fulfilled. Nor is it regarded, with many 
moderns, as occupied with events that took place 
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about the time when it was written ; nor is any 
word spoken of those dissections of the book 
into a Jewish and a Christian element by which 
several commentators now explain it. It is 
taken for granted that the Apocalypse is the 
work of the Apostle John, who also wrote the 
fourth Gospel; and, further, that it is in itself a 
unity in which one pen is engaged from beginning 
to end with the unfolding of one and the same 
action. The principal aim of the essay is to 
set forth the arrangement of the book so as to 
allow the action rightly to appear. There is an 
enumeration of the persons taking part in the 
action ; and here the Archbishop must have had 
his difficulties, since the rider on the red horse, 
Apollyon, the dragon, the old serpent, the 
devil, and Satan are all rolled into one person, 
and the wild beast is said to be perhaps the 
dragon reappearing. Like these difficulties as 
to the persons are difficulties as to the con- 
secutiveness of the action, which crop up all 
through the book, and have to be adjusted by 
somewhat strong measures. The action is 
regarded as ideal and typical rather than his- 
torical; and the basis of the whole, it is in- 
sisted, is the theology of the Christian creed 
with respect to the relation of Christ to man 
and to the second coming of Christ. The 
Apocalypse is then given in a new translation— 
the beauties of which (and they are many) will 
scarcely be appreciated by those who do not 
know the original—and arranged in its successive 
‘* Visions” (seals, &c.), ‘‘ Proems,” ‘‘ Choric 
Songs,” and ‘* Actions,” down to the concluding 
‘* Attestation.” The translation is accompanied 
by a profusion of references to Old Testament 
passages, a most useful feature of the work, which, 
however, does not appear to have suggested to 
the writer that a book so compact of phrases, 
notions, and figures of earlier date was at all 
wanting in originality or reality. There follow 
a discussion of the nature and meaning of Apoca- 
lypsis ; a chapter on the strange grammatical 
aberrationsof this Apocalypse, calleda “Grammar 
of Ungrammar”’; and an elaborate discussion of 
the identification of the wild beast with the 
Emperor Nero, which the writer finds many 
reasons for rejecting. 


A Historical Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Galatians. By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.)—When Prof. Ramsay 
writes as an historian, and brings historical and 
philological learning to bear on the questions 
who the Galatians were, under what system they 
lived, and what ideas and standards they had in 
their minds, he is undeniably well worth hear- 
ing, and contributes much that is of high and per- 
manent interest. With this book before them 
it will be much more difficult for those whom, 
with unflagging zeal, he holds up to scorn as 
‘*North Galatian theorists” and ‘‘commen- 
tators” to maintain that the Epistle was ad- 
dressed to the Gaulish communities in the part 
of Asia Minor from which Galatia took its name. 
In the first part of the book he gives a history, 
first of the Gauls in the north of the province, 
and then of the southern provincials of Galatia, 
including the populations of Iconium, Derbe, and 
Lystra, and he proves in a way which certainly 
appears convincing that the latter were more of 
the Greek world, the former more in sympathy 
with Roman ideas. His notes on legal terms 
occurring in the Epistle, such as “testament,” 
‘* heir,” “ steward,” show that the arrangements 
St. Paulhadinhis mind pertain to Greek, and not 
to Roman law, and thus were more adapted for 
the southern Galatian towns than for the Gauls 
of the north. In these and many other features 
of the book we have a notable example of the 
services which classical philology of the newer 
type is fitted to render to the understanding of 
Scripture. When Prof. Ramsay writes as a 
theologian he is not so strong. Much of this 
book is occupied with proving that Galatians tells 
the same story as Acts about the period in ques- 
tion of St. Paul's life, and as he regards Acts as 
s history at all points trustworthy and authentic, 





Galatians has to be made to agree with it—a 
thing which cannot be done without a good deal 
of creaking and stretching. The Epistle emerges 
from the process pale and weak, and with much 
of its language shown to be in excess of what 
the case required. This leads the reader to see 
that in one important qualification for under- 
standing Galatians the able author is deficient. 
Geography and antiquities are not enough when 
it is a work of thought that is in question, and 
while Prof. Ramsay writes some excellent things 
about the genesis of St. Paul’s system, theo- 
logical speculation is not his strong side. The 
conflicts of which Galatians speaks arose out 
of differences of view in the primitive Church, 
of which Acts preserves only a dim and distant 
echo, and the study of these in St. Paul’s own 
writings is a part of the subject to which little 
justice indeed has been done in this country, 
but without it no satisfactory commentary on 
Galatians can be written. 

Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and 
Colleges. General Editor, J. Armitage Robin- 
son, D.D.—The Pastoral Epistles. With In- 
troduction and Notes by J. H. Bernard, D.D. 
(Cambridge, University Press.)—Whether the 
Pastoral Epistles can profitably be studied in 
schools and colleges may possibly be doubted, 
but if they are taken up this handbook may be 
very useful. The cleverer pupils will see from 
it that the subject is not free from doubt. Dr. 
Bernard deals with the historical difficulties in 
the way of Pauline authorship, and shows that 
if St. Paul wrote these works he must have done 
so after the time to which the history in Acts 
comes down. Healso deals with the difference of 
the vocabulary from that of St. Paul’s undoubted 
works. But he does not try to show that the 
Epistles are such as St. Paul might be expected 
to write, or to sketch the history of his mind 
after the period of the Acts if he did write them. 
And this is an essential part of the problem. 
How could one in whose earlier writings we 
see Christian doctrine growing up through 
storm and stress learn to speak within a few 
years of Christian doctrine as a fixed tradition ? 
How could one to whom faith was everything 
come in a few years to insist on obedience to 
tradition, and to denounce those who did 
not in this or that point conform to it? Dr. 
Bernard holds (p. xxii) that our chief authority 
for St. Paul’s life is the book of the Acts of the 
Apostles ; but in the case of a writer of great 
works the life to be first considered is the life 
of his mind, and the chief authorities for this 
must be his own writings. The result of Dr. 
Bernard’s position is that his dealing with the 
Pastorals is wanting in reality ; we have no clear 
situation, the whole thing is in the air. A very 
similar criticism must be made on Dr. Bernard’s 
discussion of the subject of bishops, which in 
these Epistles is at once so prominent and so 
novel. It would almost seem as if this subject 
could only be treated as it now should be by a 
Presbyterian. In both the new Bible dic- 
tionaries eminent Anglican writers—one of them 
the editor of the Cambridge series himself—fail 
to do it justice. Why does Dr. Bernard not 
tell his readers definitely what the bishop, whose 
office he follows Hatch in regarding as suggested 
by the arrangements of Greek societies, had to 
do, and what is the reason of the various quali- 
fications required in him? Of this the reader 
fails to obtain any clear impression, and yet 
light shines on the subject in Harnack’s edition 
of the ‘Didache,’ which Dr. Bernard has no 
doubt studied. On the whole, while this book 
contains much that is good, we cannot regard it 
as fitted to encourage in young minds any en- 
thusiasm for the study of Scripture. 

The Gospel according to St. Luke in Greek, 
after the Westcott and Hort Text. Edited, with 
Parallels, Illustrations, Various Readings, and 
Notes, by the Rev. Arthur Wright. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—This is a valuable contribution 
to the study of the Gospels. Mr. Wright says 
that it is ‘‘intended principally for use in the 





lecture-room.” But that is putting its claims 
too modestly. The compiler has evidently 
devoted the best energies of his mind to the 
examination of all the problems that arise in 
connexion with the sources and credibility of the 
narratives and speeches contained in the Gospels, 
and he has done this in an eminently fair and 
impartial spirit. He has conducted his in- 
vestigations into all the linguistic phenomena 
with the most scrupulous care; and the result 
is that he has produced a book which deserves 
and will well repay the attention of all stu- 
dents of the Gospels, and is, of course, not 
without definite opinions of his own. He has 
already expressed and defended many of these 
in previous works; but he holds them in the 
belief that further inquiry is necessary, and for 
such further inquiry this book will be found 
eminently useful. Mr. Wright’s work begins 
with an introduction, in which he sets forth the 
prominent ideas which he holds in regard to 
the structure, the sources, and the chronology of 
St. Luke’s Gospel. He repeats the theory which 
he has in his other works maintained. ‘‘The 
Triple Tradition,” he says, ‘‘ circulated, we main- 
tain, in Palestine, and was originally transmitted 
to St. Luke from Palestine by oral methods.” 
The book contains many new and acute 
observations by which Mr. Wright seeks to 
confirm his oral theory. His chapter on the 
chronology of St. Luke deserves special con- 
sideration. The principal part of the book 
consists of the Gospel of St. Luke in Greek, 
arranged in sections so as to show from what 
sources the materials were derived, and how 
St. Luke treated his sources. For this purpose 
parallel passages from the other Gospels are 
introduced, and much use is made of the 
Septuagint. Notes are printed alongside of 
the text which discuss briefly and elucidate the 
points in question. They are admirable. It is 
not for us to examine the various theories 
which Mr. Wright propounds, and it is not 
likely that any one will entirely agree with 
him ; but we can strongly recommend the book 
for its thoroughness, its sound scholarship, its 
great accuracy, and its honest and manly spirit. 


Introduction to the New Testament. By F, 
Godet, D.D., Professor in the Faculty of the 
Independent Church of Neuchatel.—The Col- 
lection of the Four Gospels, and the Gospel of 
St. Matthew. Authorized Translation from the 
French by William Affleck, B.D. (Edinburgh, 
T. & T. Clark.) —With the discovery of new docu- 
ments bearing on the primitive Church, and the 
fresh light these shed on documents already 
known, New Testament introductions are enter- 
ing anew phase. In Zahn’s ‘ Introduction’ and 
Harnack’s ‘ Chronologie’ the discussion of the 
origin of the books of the New Testament is 
carried on with fresh resources, and many ques- 
tions are made more interesting than formerly 
and not so hopeless of reasonable solution. These 
great works are not likely to be translated into 
English ; and the ‘ Introduction ’ of Godet now 
being brought out by Messrs. Clark will fill a 
place not hitherto occupied for the English 
reader. It also bears witness, as these works do, 
each in its own way, to the reaction in which 
criticism is now engaged from the extremes to 
which, when it first asserted its independence, it 
naturally ran. In the present volume, having 
dealt in his first with the Pauline Epistles, the 
Neuchatel professor puts forth highly conservative 
conclusions as to the origin of the Gospels, and 
defends them with all that command of facts and 
that resource and determination with which the 
readers of his other works are familiar. He is 
never at a loss for an argument, and he gets rid 
of the most inconvenient facts with the utmost 
ease. As examples of this may be cited the 
contention that the ‘‘fellow-disciples” who in 
the Muratorian fragment urged St. John to write 
his Gospel were not the eleven (the College of 
Apostles who addressed the ‘ Didache’ to the 
world, and at a later stage of their legend drew 
up the Apostles’ Creed), but the heads of the 
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church at Ephesus. It is also contended that 
St, Matthew’s addition ‘‘ nor on the Sabbath ” to 
the words of St. Mark, ‘‘ Pray that your flight 
be not in winter,” does not show any Jewish 
tendency. It must also be said that Dr. Godet 
scarcely shows that delicate historical feeling 
which would make his writing illuminative of 
the period under discussion. He is master of 
the documents entering into his case at each 
point, but he is not moving freely in the world 
they belong to. He seems to us specially to lack 
appreciation of the position of the early 
Christians before the appearance of Christian 
writings, and of the motives from which such 
writings first arose. The conclusion arrived at 
with respect to the collection of the four 
Gospels is that St. John knew the works of 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, and 
wrote to supplement their deficiencies, and 
that the fourfold Gospel was sent forth into 
the world, if not under his eye, yet soon 
after his departure, and in accordance with his 
wishes. The first Gospel is held to be com- 
posed firstly of the Logia, represented by 
chapters v.-viil., X., Xiii., xviii, xxiv.—xxv., 
which had an earlier independent existence, and 
were not verbatim reports, but collections of 
sayings. This is St. Matthew’s own work, of 
which Papias speaks, and which he composed in 
Aramean. To a disciple who cannot now be 
named he confided the task of putting the Logia 
into Greek, for the purposes of the Gentile 
mission in which he was himself engaged, and 
this disciple also had to join to the Logia a 
narrative of the life of Jesus as it had been for- 
mulated at Jerusalem. Thus St. Matthew’s is 
the first Gospel in point of time. The thesis of 
St. Mark’s dependence on St. Matthew, in which 
Dr. Godet diverges from the view now generally 
prevailing, is not discussed in this volume, but 
promised in the next. The translator has done 
his work well, and improves as he goes on, 
though the French idiom does sometimes look 
through. ‘‘Pretends” is used for claims, 
‘proclaimed ” for acknowledged, ‘there is 
more ” for besides, ‘* above all”’ for in particwar. 
The French perfect tense is often rendered by 
the English perfect in cases where English 
idiom requires the preterite or the present, an 
irritating feature in a work otherwise good. 








AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Select Charters and other Docwments illus- 
trative of American History is the title of a 
work edited by Prof. Macdonald, and published 
by the Macmillan Company in New York and 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Oo. in this country. 
The eighty documents reproduced in this volume 
range from the first charter of Virginia, dated 
1606, to the Act prohibiting trade and inter- 
course with America, dated 1775. Among them 
the Mayflower Compact is unique. The Pilgrim 
Fathers intended going to Virginia, but when 
they found that they were outside the compass 
of their patent they drew up and subscribed the 
Compact, which served them instead of a charter ; 
indeed, they never succeeded in obtaining a 
charter from the Crown. Nevertheless, they 
ordered matters at New Plymouth even better 
than the Cavaliers did at Jamestown and the 
Puritans at Boston, though both acted under 
charters. In Virginia the royal commands were 
respected and obeyed, whereas the New Eng- 
land Puritans used much craft and energy in 
evading the conditions under which a charter 
was granted to them by the king. The Massa- 
chusetts Body of Liberties, adopted in 1641, 
contains several strange provisions and some 
very good ones. It is highly to the credit of the 
Puritans that they should have decreed that 
“*no man shall exercise any Tirranny or Crueltie 
towards any bruite Creature which are usuallie 
kept for mans use.” They provided also that a 
widow was entitled to ask the General Court for 
relief should her husband not have left her ‘‘a 
competent portion of his estaite,” and that, if a 





married woman deserved punishment, the General 
Court would inflict it, and that she should be 
‘‘free from bodilie correction or stripes by her 
husband, unlesse it be in his owne defence upon 
her assalt.” Prof. Macdonald has prefixed use- 
ful notes to each document. 


The Early Development of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal Project, by Prof. George Washington 
Ward, is a publication of the Johns Hopkins 
University which has greater historic interest 
than the reader of its title might suppose. One 
of Washington’s aspirations was the further- 
ance of trade and communication with the West 
by means of a canal from the river Potomac 
to Cumberland. A joint-stock company was 
formed in 1785 of which he was president and in 
which he wasa shareholder. The success of the 
company was not startling during his presidency, 
and after his death its failure was complete. 
This enterprise and others of a similar kind, 
which fell under the head of internal improve- 
ments, were not to the mind of Jefferson and 
his friends, who were opposed to the Federal 
Government granting assistance towards the 
making of roads or canals passing through 
several States. President Monroe took another 
view, and advocated internal improvements 
as a necessary part of a national policy. 
It was not till 1823 that the original idea 
and desire found wider scope, and that it 
was resolved to promote navigation by canal 
from the Federal capital to the head of steam- 
boat navigation on the Ohio. On July 4th, 
1828, ground was broken for the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal by President John Quincy 
Adams, while on the same day Mr. Carroll, of 
Carrollton, did the like for the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railway. However, the iron road beat 
the waterway, and the whole story, which is 
alike curious and interesting, is concisely told 
by Prof. Ward. 


Public Educational Work in Baltimore, by 
Herbert B. Adams, is another publication of 
the Johns Hopkins University in which in- 
teresting reference is made to the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal. In Washington’s will there 
is a bequest of his fifty shares in the Potomac 
Canal towards the endowment of ‘‘a University 
in a central part of the United States to which 
the youths of fortune and talents from all parts 
thereof may be sent for the completion of 
their education.” A Washington University was 
founded in Baltimore in 1827, but this was 
merely a medical school, and the national uni- 
versity which Washington contemplated has 
not been, and may never be, established. Yet 
among those seminaries of learning which have 
been founded in many of the States the one 
bearing the name Johns Hopkins, which dates 
from 1876, has done good service to higher 
education in Maryland. Mr. Adams gives a 
clear and useful account of the work done out- 
side the university, which bears a resemblance 
to that which Oxford and Cambridge have 
performed of late years. Indeed, the tirst at- 
tempts to introduce English university exten- 
sion methods into America were made in 1887 
by members of the Johns Hopkins University. 
Another Baltimore training school of great im- 
portance is the Public School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. This body began its career in 1890, 
with a membership of 1,500, and the necessary, 
but often neglected work of training teachers 
for their duties systematically has been con- 
ducted by it with success. The particulars 
collected and exhibited by Mr. Adams are 
worthy of attentive study. 


English Common Law in the Early American 
Colonies, by Prof. Paul Samuel Reinsch, is one 
of the recent publications of the University of 
Wisconsin, and its historical value is such that 
English students of history ought to read it. 
When the Pilgrims and the Puritans left 
England for America they made laws for them- 
selves which were never questioned by the 





home Government so long as they did not clash 
with English jurisprudence. In those days the 
Common Law, which was chiefly based on 
judicial decisions, was larger in bulk than that 
which was based upon statutory enactments, 
the reverse being true at the present day. 
Though the first settlers in America were ready 
to be guided and governed by the Common Law 
of England, they accepted that part of it only 
which they considered to be adapted to their 
conditions. At the present day the principles 
of the Common Law are invoked and applied by 
American tribunals when statutory enactments 
are non-existent. A curious illustration of this 
which happened in recent years has been over- 
looked by Prof. Reinsch. Copyright in manu- 
scripts is held to be perpetual at Common Law. 
In America there is no legislation to the con- 
trary. Profiting by this, Mr. Gilbert success- 
fully maintained his right to American copy- 
right in his plays so long as they remained 
unpublished, representation on the stage having 
been held not to be publication. In New 
England a strong endeavour was made at the 
outset to treat the Bible as the statute book. 
The clergy approved of this, because they were 
to act as its interpreters. Lawyers were in dis- 
repute because they knew the Common Law, 
and were accounted too vain of their knowledge. 
These matters and others are fully discussed in 
this small work. Prof. Reinsch deserves praise 
for sparing no pains in gathering and setting 
forth facts. 








SHORT STORIES. 


Masor Artuur GRIFFITHS’s new volume In 
Tight Places: some Experiences of an Amateur 
Detective (Jarrold & Sons), contains sixteen short 
stories crowded into some three hundred pages. 
They are brisk and to the point, and if anything 
more likely to please the stronger than the 
other sex. Not that they belong to the after- 
dinner type of anecdote, but they have not 
a grain of sentiment, not a hint of the pic- 
turesque. To read the whole sixteen one after 
another is a little trying to them as well as to the 
reader. All, as the title indicates, deal with 
difficult situations of various sorts. The interest 
is of the detective kind, and describes the track- 
ing down of impostors and the unravelling of 
crime. A most matter-of-fact, indeed a bald 
way of presenting his matter is one of the 
author’s characteristics. The shady side of life 
is, as may be supposed, uppermost. The intro- 
spective or analytical method is strictly eschewed. 
Cardsharpers, blackmailers, and thieves do their 
spiriting with a neatness and despatch only ex- 
celled by the amateur detective who shows them 
up and tells how it is all done. Rascality in 
Cairo, knavery in Monte Carlo, queer gambling 
superstitions and trickery of the subtle Eurasian, 
alternate with the haunts and habits of the 
chevalier d’industrie and his companions, male 
and female. 


L. T. Meade has taken to herself a medical 
partner in ‘Clifford Halifax, M.D.,” and in 
collaboration they have produced a number of 
gently interesting stories, suited to the palate 
which appreciates intellectual bread-and-butter. 
To our thinking there are too many precocious 
and rather spoilt children in Where the Shoe 
Pinches (Chambers), and their pathos gets a 
little wearisome. Moreover, the artisans and 
small shopkeepers are too much of a pattern; 
and we may add that though they drop their h’s 
extensively, we never knew of one formally re- 
presenting the omission in his own letter by the 
soft breathing (’as for has, to wit). Yet there 
is considerable variety in the several simple 
plots, and the book is quite readable. 
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BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR. 


Messrs. Macmirtan & Co. publish Four 
Months Besieged, the Story of Ladysmith, told in 
letters from Mr. Pearse, the Daily News corre- 
spondent, nearly all of them hitherto unpub- 
lished. The book is a valuable and accurate 
record of the state of things in Ladysmith. The 
early part forms a terrible indictment against 
those who were responsible for the force being shut 
up there, and ends with high praise of the same 
persons. This, we are told, exactly corresponds 
to the general state of feeling in the force itself. 
There is an extraordinary statement on p. 13, 
namely, that the news of the surrender of the 
two battalions at Nicholson’s Nek was told on 
the battlefield in front of Ladysmith—.e., at 
what we call Farquhars Farm, and what the 
Boers call Lombard’s Kop—two hours after it 
happened, and affected ‘‘the fortunes of a fight 
that cannot be recalled by Englishmen with un- 
mixed satisfaction.” In other words, two batta- 
lions at Lombard’s Kop are shown by the author 
to have flinched, if not run, and the suggestion 
is that they were acquainted with the disaster 
at Nicholson’s Nek. This seems incredible, and 
is also to some extent in conflict with the lan- 
guage used by Sir George White on the next 
two days in his telegraphic despatches published 
by the War Office at the time. We hope that 
there may some day be an inquiry similar to 
that which attended the circumstances of the 
capitulation at Buenos Ayres, that it will clear 
up these points, and also decide who was re- 
sponsible for the actual surrender at Nicholson’s 
Nek itself, which seems to have been thought 
unnecessary, if not disgraceful, by a large 
number of officers who themselves were forced 
to recognize the use which had been made of a 
handkerchief or ‘‘ white flag.” Another curious 
fact which is brought out by Mr. Pearse is that 
General French only just returned to the rail- 
way station from a movement at the head of the 
cavalry force in time to catch his train, which 
was the last which ‘‘ got through,” and which 
was fired at and nearly captured. We cannot but 
think that the circumstances point to a desire 
on the part of General French to have left 
Ladysmith with the whole of the cavalry. But 
his despatches show that Sir George White 
was opposed to letting the cavalry out. It 
appears that for two days after ‘‘ Mournful 
Monday,” as the day of Nicholson’s Nek and 
Lombard’s Kop was called by the troops, there 
was an absolute cessation of hostilities, during 
which the Boers brought up their big guns. It 
seems extraordinary that this delay should not 
have been utilized for the preparation of en- 
trenchments all round Ladysmith, and on this 
point Mr. Pearse is tantalizing. Sir George 
White has been publicly attacked in this country 
for not having properly entrenched himself at 
all points, and we have not had any adequate 
reply. It seems probable that the absence of en- 
trenchment on the part of General Ian Hamilton 
at Ceesar’s Camp and Waggon Hill must have 
been caused by the fact that the ground is too 
uniformly rocky to permit of the construction 
of adequate shelter. But Mr. Pearse rather 
suggests the opposite, because he repeatedly 
praises the Devons and other troops in other 
portions of the line for the manner in which 
they entrenched, and he appears to contrast 
their case with that of the troops on Bester’s 
Ridge, the key of the position, which from the 
first it was seen would be attacked, and which 
was attacked on the only occasion when the 
Boers ‘‘came on.” He tells us that the troops 
were ordered to protect themselves by trenches 
or bomb-proofs, to be constructed out of stones, 
sandbags, &c., and that the Devons did what they 
were told, and suggests that the troops on the 
Bester’s line did not ; and he does not anywhere 
explain that they did not because it was im- 
possible. In one ge Mr. Pearse says, ‘‘ It 
was scarcely entrenched at all, having only a 
few sangars dotted about.” General Hamilton 





was, perhaps, the only person in Ladysmith 
who was at Majuba. He was a strong partisan 
of entrenchment, and if he did not entrench 
there must been a good reason ; but Mr. Pearse 
does not explain the reason. Again, Mr. Pearse is 
a littleconfused as to the bombardment of private 
houses. He finally sums up that ‘‘there is 
nothing in the law of nations to prevent” it. 
Of course, military opinion supports the action 
of the Prussians during the French war, when 
they not only bombarded private houses, but, 


_in the case of the great majority of their sieges, 


directed their bombardment exclusively against 
the civil population, with a view of forcing them 
to bring pressure to bear on the soldiers to put 
an end to the siege by a capitulation. This 
policy succeeded in the case of several French 
fortified towns, which were given up without 
the troops having suffered a single casualty ; 
but every one of the officers in command of these 
places ought to have been shot, and the Boers 
were foolish in believing that Sir George White 
was likely to surrender Ladysmith because the 
Mayor of Ladysmith or some such civilian did 
not like seeing the private houses knocked about 
the people’s ears. Few of the French officers 
who defended fortified places during the war of 
1870 were equal to the responsibilities of their 
position ; and, gallantly as the French troops 
fought in the field, the defence of their towns 
was beneath contempt. A romantic point in 
the story of Mr. Pearse is that during the siege 
he received a message, flashed to the town by 
Buller’s force, that one of his sons had enlisted 
in the relieving army, and that when the relief 
was effected Mr. Pearse found that two of his 
sons were in the ranks of those who succoured 
him. 

The books of Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. 
Nevinson lie at a disadvantage as compared 
with that of Mr. Pearse, inasmuch as all who 
are interested in such matters have already read 
their letters in the Morning Post and the Daily 
Chronicle respectively. Mr. Pearse’s letters 
were less successful in getting through the Boer 
lines than were those of Mr. Nevinson, and the 
result is that his book comes with more fresh- 
ness to the reader. 

Mr. Winston Churchill’s letters attracted so 
much attention at the time of their appearance 
that there is not much that is new to us in 
London to Ladysmith via Pretoria, published by 
Messrs. Longman. We consider this volume 
equal to the best parts of his ‘Reconquest of 
the Soudan,’ both being inferior to his ‘ Story 
of the Malakand Field Force.’ There are some 
fine passages of literature in the present volume, 
but they are fewer in number and _ propor- 
tion, and less excellent, than those which we 
were able to quote, and others like them, in 
the earlier ‘Story of the Malakand Field 
Force.’ As regards the military events recorded, 
the extraordinary folly of the armoured - train 
episode comes out clearly. It appears that not 
only were all principles laid down in books 
violated by the employment of the armoured 
train without any mounted accompaniment, but 
that the certainty of its capture or destruction 
had been generally foreseen. What con- 
ceivable purpose can have been accomplished 
by sending out a large party of regular 
troops, sailors, and South African levies 
to court destruction by running, in a weak 
armoured train, into the midst of the Boer 
forces cannot be conjectured; and the train 
only became, of course, the ‘‘death trap” 
which it had some time previously been 
nicknamed in camp. There is a great deal in 
Mr. Churchill’s book which bears upon white- 
flag episodes, which have excited much atten- 
tion during the present war. They are more 
surprising to the public than to soldiers, and 
are unfortunate (though unavoidable), mainly 
because they increase the passions to which war 
necessarily gives rise, and weaken the prospect 
of eventual amity between the races. All who 
have seen war, all who have read the writings 





on war of those who know it, such as ‘The 
Soldier’s Pocket-Book’ of the Commander.in. 
Chief, are aware that the most irregular use of 
the white flag is common in all wars, and 
unavoidable. In the present war it has been 
more frequent on both sides than has been the 
case before. We are enraged by accounts of 
the irregular use of the white flag upon the 
enemy’s side ; and the Boers are similarly enraged 
by accounts of corresponding irregular use of the 
white flag upon our own. In Mr. Churchill’s 
book it appears that in the armoured-train 
episode itself there was much irregularity, and 
a strict Prussian officer would probably have 
shot Mr. Churchill, a non-combatant, for his 
share in the proceeding. 

“ A private soldier who was wounded, in direct dis. 

obedience of the positive orders that no surrender 
was to be made, took it on himself to wave a pocket- 
handkerchief. The Boers immediately ceased firing, 
and with equal daring and humanity a dozen 
horsemen galloped from the hills into the scattered 
fugitives, scarcely any of whom had seen the white 
flag, and. several of = Monel were still firing.” 
Here is one way in which charges and counter- 
charges arise. At Nicholson’s Nek we ‘‘ were 
betrayed by the act of an irresponsible sub- 
ordinate ”—in other words, a large force sur- 
rendered because a person who had no authority 
to do so had displayed a white flag. This may 
have been correct, but it is in absolute defiance 
of the principles laid down in ‘The Soldier's 
Pocket-Book.’ Mr. Winston Churchill suggests 
that in the surrender of the cavalry and mounted 
infantry after Talana Hill there was ground for 
‘*the same miserable stories.” He tells, too, 
the Boer view of the episode at Ladysmith of 
the firing on the Red Cross flag, which is also 
satisfactorily explained by Mr. Pearse. The 
contention on our side was that we had a right 
to a hospital in the town; and the contention 
on the Boer side was that, as they had given 
us a special neutral hospital at Intombi—nomin- 
ally within our lines, but practically within 
theirs—and allowed all to come and go freely 
on Sundays, it was unnecessary that they should 
recognize any other hospital as free from the 
risks of a bombardment. This was a case 
where there was something to be said upon 
both sides. It was a precisely similar case to 
one which arose during the Franco - German 
war, when the Prussians took the Boer position, 
and the French our position in the debate. 
The unfortunate fact is that the Geneva Con- 
vention has not diminished, but has rather 
increased the risk of conflict between generals, 
and of exasperation of opinion by these con- 
flicts, as compared with the older state of things 
where the decision rested in each case purely on 
good feeling on each side. Mr. Churchill's 
account of Spion Kop does not tally with a good 
deal that we have read in the despatches and in 
other books ; and he was on the spot and acquits 
Col. Thorneycroft of blame. It appears from Mr. 
Churchill’s account that the British troops on 
Spion Kop had had more than they could stand ; 
that about twenty men threw up their hands and 
called that they surrendered ; that the Boers 
advanced to take them prisoners; that Thorney- 
croft ran forward, and shouted, ‘‘ You may go 
to hell! I command on this hill, and allow no 
surrender ”—exactly the opposite of what had 
occurred at Nicholson’s Nek, and in accordance 
with the precepts of the Commander-in-Chief. 
On the night which followed there was a stream 
of men to the rear, and Col. Thorneycroft, 
although well supported to the last by a certain 
proportion of picked men, had virtually no 
alternative but to leave the hill. 

Mr. Nevinson’s book is called Ladysmith : the 
Diary of a Siege, and is published by Messrs. 
Methuen & Co. His account of Farquhar's 
Farm hardly agrees with that given by Mr. 
Pearse. Mr. Pearse, as we have seen, thinks 
that the news of Nicholson’s Nek was known 
to the men of two battalions who gave way- 
He suggests that two battalions ran, of which 
one is not one of the two named by Mr. 
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Nevinson. Mr. Nevinson distinctly states, as 
he stated at the time in his Daily Chronicle 
letter, which has not been altered upon this 
oint, that the infantry retired slowly, refusing 
to hurry, and he suggests that they did so under 
order. Mr. Pearse distinctly states that they 
did so on the word passed by unauthorized per- 
sons—in other words, by the men themselves. 
Mr. Nevinson, however, on the next page, seems 
to show that Mr. Pearse was right as to the fact, 
if not as to the names of both battalions, for he 
points out that at a later period of the retire- 
ment the men ‘* wandered away in groups to the 
town.” But then again he appears to contradict 
himself, for he says that such a ‘‘ retirement” 
constitutes ‘‘no disaster”; and later again he 
says that the retirement of the battalions “is 
the theme of every one’s praise,” and writes 
—even of these battalions—of the “dogged 
courage of the men themselves.” Now we 
confess that we can make nothing of this 
account. Men wandering away in groups are 
performing a military act which is absolutely 
disgraceful, and if this happened the praise 
given in the passage to which we have last 
referred must be ill deserved. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Pearse’s account is the more 
accurate, and that a slight panic on the part of 
two battalions, which is not unusual with the 
bravest troops, may have been checked by the 
efforts of their officers after they had come under 
the support of the naval guns. Mr. Nevinson is 
severe in his remarks on some of the civil 
population of Ladysmith in a manner which is 
not on all fours with Mr. Pearse’s strictures on 
that population. He accuses some civilians at 
Intombi of a corrupt distribution of food and 
comforts to such an extent 
“that the sick are robbed and murdered by a mob 
of cowardly colonials of the rougher class, who had 
not enough courage to stay in the town, and now 
turn their native talent for swindling to the plunder 
of brave men who are suffering on their behalf” ; 
and again he writes of the disappearance of 
“everything...... stolen by officials, or sold to 
greedy colonials for whom the sick had fought.” 
Mr. Nevinson does not seem to see that this lan- 
guage involvesa reflection upon Sir George White, 
under whose command, we take it, the whole 
population within our control must have been 
during the whole of the siege, including even 
the neutralized camp at Intombi. A commander 
in a siege is expected to maintain the discipline 
among the civil population that is necessary for 
the safety of his sick ; and we do not believe 
that Sir George White can have failed to dis- 
charge this trust. 


The firm of George Newnes publishes Our 
Heroes of the South African War, which is, in 
fact, a collection of sheet portraits of the generals 
and best-known officers, with short biographies 
at the bottom of each portrait. Here and there, 
however, a few are grouped in various ways. 
The portraits are good and the biographical 
sketches accurate, and we can imagine that a 
publication of this sort may have at the moment 
a considerable success, as the likenesses, which 
are of about the size of cabinet photographs, 
are, on the whole, more agreeable to view on 
walls and will last better than photographs. 
They do not, however, profess to have artistic 
merit. : 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THERE is certainly an agreeable, if somewhat 
thin stream of narrative in Madame Belloc’s 
The Flowing Tide (Sands & Co.). Her title 
clearly expresses the writer’s hopes and sym- 
pathies in the matter of the return of the Papal 
supremacy in England. In the concluding pages 
it is stated that the writer’s object has been to 
“‘record the Catholic impact upon English life 
during the century which is just expiring,” and 
to illustrate the long strides taken by the 
Anglican Church towards Rome. One of these 
illustrations is the quotation of figures show- 





ing the number of Anglican clergymen ‘‘ who 
are now Catholics” as 446, ‘‘ and the unmarried 
ones became very generally priests.” There is 
no reason to criticize closely the various views 
and reminiscences included in a book which the 
writer describes as ‘‘ so slight a sketch.” Some 
names mentioned will be strange to most Eng- 
lish readers ; and some that are left out might 
reasonably have been expected to appear, especi- 
ally in a volume written by an experienced hand. 
The chapter on the literature of the Roman 
Catholic revival is clearly open to criticism ; 
that on the influence of A. W. Pugin is of 
more value, while another chapter on Catholic 
Socialism need hardly have been included. The 
little volume of pleasant gossip and memories 
may be commended to those who share the 
author’s views and hopes. Sele 


A Narrative of Cruises in the Mediterranean 
in H.M.8. Euryalus and Chanticleer during the 
Greek War of Independence (Oliver & Boyd) is 
in the nature of a journal kept by Surgeon 
William Black, and discovered by his nephew 
‘“Samongst family papers in store at home.” 
The diary is naturally interesting here and there, 
since it is the testimony of an eyewitness to 
certain episodes of the war between Greeks and 
Turks from 1822 to 1826. But Mr. Black’s 
observations were not very close or comprehen- 
sive, and the contribution of these pages to 
accurate history is not considerable. So many 
years have passed since the Greek war of in- 
dependence, and the story of that war has so 
often been told, that it is doubtful whether 
any very useful purpose can be served by this 
publication. The twenty pictures which have 
been reproduced are not without merit, and the 
doctor’s narrative is simple and straightforward. 
But as Mr. Black thought it worth while, as a 
pious duty or otherwise, to give his uncle’s 
sketches to the world, he would have done well 
to revise the manuscript, or his proof-sheets, 
more carefully. The names of places are a 
curious jumble. Not to carp at spellings like 
Egeum and Esculapius, we constantly come 
across such forms as Dunta Fontana, Gulf 
Patras and Gulf of Petrasso, Panachaikog, 
“the ancient Aguim,” Bay Salerno, Calamos, 
‘‘Tyrinthe (Tyrius),” Mount Museum, the 
Temple of Eolas, Pireus and Pirzeus. Some of 
the extracts from Byron also needed revision, 
and the inscription from the so-called tomb of 
Virgil, and the couplet ‘‘ Quid non Gothi Face- 
runt Scoti.” With these exceptions the book 
is well printed and produced. 


Mr. Jonn Lane publishes at the Bodley Head 
The Rhodesians, Sketches of English South African 
Life, by Mr. Stracey Chambers, a most power- 
fully written, but coarse book. It does not 
set up to preach, but the effect of reading it 
is to give a very low opinion of the population 
of Buluwayo, which is the town referred to, 
though not, we think, anywhere directly named. 
There are no absolute charges in the book, 
not even with regard to the shooting in cold 
blood and by mistake of a native woman with a 
half-white child on her back, who was apparently 
also killed, an incident which is described with 
every circumstance of horror ; but the net effect 
of the book is terrible, both in this matter of the 
treatment of natives and that of drunkenness. 
We sincerely trust that the writer libels the 
population of Buluwayo. There are undoubtedly 
among them far better elements than are here 
visible ; but it is, of course, possible that the 
general tone or the average tone may be as low 
as the author describes. As to his descriptive 
ability there can be little doubt. 


South Africa, Past and Present, by Violet 
Markham, published by Messrs. Smith, Elder 
& Co., contains three parts which are very dif- 
ferent. The first is historical and prejudiced ; 
the second is on the natives, and worthy of 
attention, though we do not agree in many of 
the opinions that are expressed ; the third part 





is a traveller’s diary, and contains, as does the | 


second part, the opinions of South Africans 
well set forth. The author is not on safe ground 
in the second part in stating that South Africa 
‘*is the only instance of a country possessing 
representative institutions where the black 
population largely outnumbers the white.” It 
is, however, probable, from the context, that 
she is thinking of the British Empire, and 
not of the world at large, and that by ‘‘ repre- 
sentative” institutions she intends ‘‘ responsible” 
institutions, or the Cabinet system of the eleven 
self-governing colonies. Limited in this way 
the statement, of course, is true. Otherwise it 
would suffice, by way of refutation, to point 
out that the British Empire itself, although 
self-government in the West Indies has been 
reduced, still contains many colonies possessing 
representative institutions where the black 
population largely outnumbers the white, and 
that French India, Martinique, Guadeloupe, and 
other colonies of other European countries, are 
cases which cannot be forgotten. The author is 
right in telling us that 

**the vague idea, so popular in this country, that 
the South African natives love the English and hate 
the Dutch is an erroneous one.” 

The explanation is also soundly treated. The 
Englishman 

“treats him with pitying scorn, and would never 
look upon him socially as an equal. The Dutch, 
like the Southerners, are harsher politically, but 
more familiar socially...... The native is forced in 
the Transvaal to walk in the middle of the street, 
but the Boer, if he is in a good temper, will talk 
and laugh with him when they meet. The English- 
man, on the other hand, allows the Kaffir to walk 
on the pavement, but passes by him with every sign 
of aversion.” 

We hardly think that the author proves her 
case that ‘‘it would be manifestly illogical to 
allow natives to vote for a Federal Parliament 
in one colony and deny them the gift in all the 
others.” The fact that the Cape gives the 
suffrage to a limited number of natives, and 
that Natal imitates the Orange State and the 
Transvaal in refusing the suffrage to all blacks, 
would no more prevent federal union than 
would the divergence in the United States or 
in Australia upon the question of woman fran- 
chise. South Australia has come into the 
Australian Commonwealth upon a basis of uni- 
versal suffrage ; while no woman is allowed to 
vote in any other federating colony. Western 
Australia, if she comes in as an original State, 
may come in also with woman suffrage, which 
is in the process of becoming law in Western 
Australia at the present time. The resistance 
of the Upper Houses in the other federating 
colonies seems to make it unlikely that the 
suffrage of all grown women will be universally 
adopted throughout the Commonwealth in its 
earliest years. 

In The Age of Hawke, ‘* Sea-Dog Readers,” 
No. 3 (Black), Mr. L. W. Lyde has given a 
selection of the original accounts of some of the 
events in the naval history of the eighteenth 
century, interspersed with ballads or songs of 
the period. The selection seems well and 
judiciously made ; but some of the songs have 
been dealt with after the manner of hymn-book 
compilers. It was, perhaps, unnecessary to 
follow Hawke in the eccentricities of spelling. 
A schoolboy will vainly look on his map for 
Crozie, and by the light of nature will scarcely 
accept Croisic as an equivalent. 

Mr. J. K. Jerome's Three Men on the Bum- 
mel (Arrowsmith) provide much the same style 
of fun as their predecessors in a boat. The 
Bummel is a casual tour in Germany, and the 
jocularity of Mr. Jerome is equal to a good 
many digressions on such hackneyed themes as 
the behaviour of bicycles. There is, as a rule, 
no finesse about the author’s fun, and also no 
harm. Consciously or unconsciously, he recalls 
a better humourist, which is unfortunate. Still, 
his high spirits and even his Philistinism have 
their value. If the book is to be taken seriously 
at all, the idea it gives of modern English edu- 
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cation is mischievously behindhand. It is just 
as well that the author has dropped his note of 
pathos. We hope, as he does, that grammar 
will one day be recognized, even by humourists. 

An English reader may be allowed to admit 
that the admirable humour of Scotland is unduly 
discredited among us, and that even Highland 
stories will set South-Countrymen in a roar, but 
The Sack of London by the Highland Host, a 
Romance of the Period, narrated by Jingo Jones, 
M.P. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.), is a romance, 
apparently of Gaelic origin, the humour of 
which is lost on us. 

Mr. JoHN Morray publishes the April 
number of the new series of the Journal of the 
Society of Comparative Legislation, edited by 
Mr. John Macdonell and a colleague. The 
volume contains an interesting article on ‘ Mar- 
tial Law in Rebellion,’ where the references 
are to be found ; but we are not led to any very 
precise conclusion, possibly because the subject 
does not admit of it. ‘The English Law of 
Nationality and Naturalization’ is an article 
which also has relation to recent discussions, 
as has one on ‘Comparative Views of Contra- 
band.’ The Bill for constituting the Common- 
wealth of Australia is twice misnamed the 
‘** Australasian Federation Bill.” It is a pity 
that in a learned volume such as that before us 
this mistake should be made. ‘‘The Common- 
wealth of Australia” is the official title, and it 
has never been seriously intended that New 
Zealand should be included, although power is 
taken to include it. The title given in this 
volume is misleading, because it suggests the 
Act of 1885, the Bill constituting which bore 
the title of ‘‘ The Federal Council of Australasia 
Bill,” and was commonly alluded to in the very 
words used in the volume before us of the Bill 
to constitute the Commonwealth of Australia, 
the official short title of which is ‘‘ The Common- 
wealth of Australia Constitution Act.” This 
notice was written before the introduction of 
the fresh Bill of the Imperial Parliament, 
which took place on the Monday preceding 
the Saturday on which these lines appear ; and 
we did not at that time know the title chosen 
for the home Act. But our criticism is, we con- 
tend, sound in any case, inasmuch as the article 
in the volume before us is on the colonial Bill. 
In the notes which come a little further on in 
the volume the Bill is called ‘‘The Australian 
Federation scheme,” a title which is both 
different from that chosen for the principal 
article and also from the title of the Bill; and 
in the note itself the Bill is referred to under 
a different title again. This may seem hyper- 
criticism, but accuracy in such matters, like 
accuracy in the titles of volumes, is in the long 
run important. 

Exhibition Paris (Heinemann) is the counter- 
part of ‘ Paris Exposition,’ published by Messrs. 
Hachette ; but while the title of the latter is 
French, that of the former is not English. 
However, the volume contains an immense 
amount of accurate information pressed into a 
comparatively small compass, a good account of 
the exhibition, excellent plans, and a large 
number of illustrations. On the whole, it is an 
admirable guide to be published at half-a-crown. 


A Festschrift has lately been published which 
should be singularly interesting to all who still 
value learning in this country, and above all in 
Ireland. This collection of Irish translations 
and studies is an offering made by the most dis- 
tinguished Celtic scholars on the Continent to 
Mr. Whitley Stokes on reaching his seventieth 
year, as a recognition of his splendid contribu- 
tions to early Irish studies; a contribution 
happily not yet closed, for Mr. Whitley 
Stokes, as the Revue Celtique points out ina few 
true and gracious phrases, still preserves a 
youthfulness of spirit and an untiring scientific 
activity even greater to-day, if possible, than 
when he began to publish his erudite researches 
forty years ago. A very noble and admirable 





portrait is given by the Revue Celtique of the 
great scholar it justly honours. The writers in 
the ‘ Festschrift’ are of European fame: MM. 
K. Brugmann, A. Leskien, K. Meyer, W. Foy, 
F. Sommer, L. Chr. Stern, R. Thurneysen, E. 
Windisch. It is with a sense of humiliation 
that we see among these honourable names not 
one of English or Irish birth to celebrate the 
distinguished Irishman who has received the 
congratulations of European workers. Prof. 
Kuno Meyer alone writes from this country, a 
zealous scholar imported from Germany. His 
brilliant and unceasing labours repair the un- 
happy indifference of this generation to studies 
whose importance is recognized on the Con- 
tinent. In the double name of science and of 
national history, they claim our attention in 
these kingdoms. 


WE have received catalogues from Mr. Baker, 
Mr. Dobell (interesting), Messrs. Dulau & Co. 
(ornithology), Mr. Gray (good), Mr. Higham 
(theology, two), Mr. Isaacs (books and prints, 
interesting), Messrs. Lamley & Co., Mr. Leigh- 
ton (several Kelmscott books), Messrs. Luzac & 
Co. (Arabic), Messrs. Maurice & Co., Mr. Menken, 
and Messrs. Sotheran & Co. Mr. W. M. Voynich 
sends us an elaborate illustrated catalogue which 
is a really valuable piece of bibliography. We 
have also catalogues from Messrs. Meehan of 
Bath, Mr. Downing of Birmingham (two, con- 
taining some Kelmscott books and a fine set 
of Ruskin), Messrs. George’s Sons of Bristol, 
Mr. Wild of Burnley, Mr. Murray of Derby, 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Clay, Messrs. Douglas & Foulis 
(good), and Mr. Johnston of Edinburgh, Mr. 
Hopkins of Glasgow, and Messrs. Young & Sons 
of Liverpool (some interesting first editions). 
Mr. Nijhoff of the Hague has sent us catalogues 
on European history, theology, Americana, and 
a very full catalogue of books about the history 
of the Netherlands. We have also from Messrs. 
Baer & Co. of Frankfort collections of auto- 
graphs, Americana, coins, and Russian books, 
while M. Spirgatis of Leipzig is responsible for 
a good catalogue of books on the humanists and 
the Reformation generally. 


WE have on our table Assouan as a Health 
Resort, by W. E. Kingsford (Simpkin),—Mathe- 
matical Facts and Formule, compiled by A. E. 
Lyster (Blackie),— Matriculation Directory, The 
Calendar, 1899-1900(Clive),—English Grammar, 
Alternative Course, Standard VII., by J. C. 
Nesfield (Macmillan),—The Elements of Co- 
ordinate Geometry: Part II. The Conic, by J. H. 
Grace and F. Rosenberg (Clive),—Blackie’s 
Supplementary Arithmetics, Higher Rules 
(Blackie),— Building Construction for Beginners, 
by J. W. Riley (Macmillan),—Speaking, by W. 
Mair, D.D. (Blackwood),—The Mind and Art 
of Poe’s Poetry, by J.P. Fruit (H. R. Allenson), 
—In Tune with the Infinite, by R. W. Trine 
(Bell),—Photograms of the Year 1899 (Dawbarn 
& Ward),—-An Ethical Sunday School, by W. L. 
Sheldon (Sonnenschein), — Clinical Studies in 
Vice and in Insanity, by G. R. Wilson, M.D. 
(Edinburgh, Clay),—The Child’s Song and Game 
Book, written and composed by H. K. Moore 
(Sonnenschein), —Mobsley’s Mohicans, by H. 
Avery (Nelson),—Cyril the Foundling (Wells 
Gardner),—Our Cabin Table, by A. H. Lowe 
(Glasgow, Carter & Pratt),—Negro Nobodies, by 
Noél de Montagnac (Fisher Unwin), —In Lion- 
land, by M. Douglas (Nelson),—The Piteousness 
of Passing Things, by Lilian Bowen-Rowlands 
(The New Century Press),— Famous Trials, by 
J. B. Atlay (Grant Richards), — Wayward 
Hearts, by Darby Ryan (Digby & Long), — 
Grace Wardwood, by Athéne (Dublin, Duffy),— 
The Lettre de Cachet, and other Stories, by C. H. 
(Digby & Long),—A Captain of Irregulars, by 
H. Hayens (Nelson),—By Shore and Wood, by 
W. Cuthbertson (Edinburgh, Thin), — Some 
Principles and Services of the Prayer Book His- 
torically Considered, edited by J. Wickham Legg 
(Rivingtons),—The Time of Transition, by F. A. 
Hyndman (The New Century Press), —The Story 





of Peter from Bethsaida to Babylon, by Quintin 
Hogg (H. Marshall), — Exploratio Evangelica, 
by Percy Gardner (A. & C. Black),— Official 
Attacks on Christianity, Vol. III., by R. P. ©, 
Corfe (Simpkin),—A Charge delivered to the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Winchester, by R. T, 
Davidson, D.D. (Macmillan),—The World and 
the Individual: Gifford Lectures, by J. Royce 
(Macmillan), — The Intermediate State, and 
Prayers for the Dead, by the Rev. C. H. H, 
Wright (Nisbet), — New Testament Greek: a 
Course for Beginners, by George Rodwell 
(Methuen),—TZrue Religion, Sermons by F. W, 
Farrar, D.D. (Freemantle),— A Free Inquiry 
into the Origin of the Fourth Gospel, by P. C, 
Sense (Williams & Norgate),—Himmelsbild und 
Weltanschauung, by Troels- Lund (Leipzig, 
Teubner),—Kleeseld, by E. Heilborn (Stuttgart, 
Gotta),—and Pascal, by V. Giraud (Paris, Fonte- 
moing). Among New Editions we have The 
Justice's Note-Book, by H. Warburton and L. W. 
Kershaw (Stevens & Sons),—The History and 
Antiquities of Tallaght, by W. D. Handcock 
(Dublin, Hodges, Figgis & Co.),—Serbian Folk- 
lore, translated from the Serbian by Madame 
Elodie L. Mijatovich (Columbus _ Printing 
Company), — Fruit Farming for Profit, by 
G. Bunyard (Maidstone, Vivish),—A History 
of Socialism, by T. Kirkup (A. & C. Black),— 
Anne Judge, Spinster, by F. W. Robinson 
(Digby & Long),—The Human Figure, by E. 
Briicke (Grevel),—and The Insanity of Genius, 
by J. F. Nisbet (Grant Richards). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
ENGLISH, 


Theology. 
Howard (B.), Studies of Non-Christian Religions, 12mo. 2/6 
Learmount (J.), Fifty-two Addresses to Young Folk, 3/6 
Lepine (J. F.), The Ministers of Jesus Christ, Part 2, 5/ 
Moule (H. C. G.), fhe Secret of the Presence, and other 
Sermons, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Snell (F. J.), Wesley and Methodism, cr. 8vo. 3/ 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Hinds (A.), A Garner of Saints, 12mo. 3/6 net. 
Lest We Forget Them, compiled by Lady Glover, illustrated 
by M. B. Hewerdine, Large-paper Edition, folio, 21/ net. 
Paul (Sir J. B.), Heraldry in Relation to Scottish History 
and Art, 8vo. 10/6 net. 
Poetry. 
Blinde (M.), Poetical Works, ed. by A. Symons, er. 8vo. 7/6 
Lucretius on Life and Death, in the Metre of Omar Khay- 
yam, by W. H. Mallock, 8vo. 10/ net. 
Political Economy, 
Anitchkow (M.), War and Labour, roy. 8vo. 18/ 
History and Biography. 
Bradby (H. C.), Rugby, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 
Carlyle (T.), The French Revolution, roy. 8vo. 5/; 2 vols. 
roy. 8vo, each 3/6 net. 
Churchill (Winston S.), London to Ladysmith, via Pretoria, 
cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Daniel (C. H.)and Barker (W. R.), Worcester College, Oxford, 
cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 
Rdwards (H. S.), Personal Recollections, 8vo. 7/6 
Markham (V. R.), South Africa, Past and Present, 10/6 
Nevinson (H. W.), Ladysmith, the Diary of a Siege, 6/ 
Rawson (E. K.), Twenty Famous Naval Battles, Salamis to 
Santiago, 2 vols. 8vo. 21/ net. 
Rhys (J.) and Brynmor-Jones (D.), The Welsh People, 16/ 
Riggs (J. S.), A History of the Jewish People during the 
Maccabean and Roman Periods, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Saint-Amand (I. de), France and Italy, translated by E. G. 
Martin, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Smith (£.), England and America after Independence, 14/ 
Sykes (J.), Side-Ligbts on the War in South Africa, 3/6 
Geography and Travel. 
Chambers (S.), The Rhodesians, cr. 8vo 3/6 
Exhibition Paris, 1900, a Practical Guide, 2/6 net. 
Ferrars (M. and B.), Burma, imp. 8vo. 30/ net, 
Osborn (E. B.), Greater Canada, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Philology. 
Aristophanes, Peace, edited by W. W. Merry, 12mo. 3/6 


Science, 
Brannt (W. T.), Indiarubber, Gutta-percha, and Balata, 
cr. 8vo. 12/6 net. 
Cheyne (W. W.) and Burghard (F. F.), A Manual of 
Surgical Treatment, Part 3, roy. 8vo. 12/ 
Jackson (B D.), A Glossary of Botanic Terms, cr. 8vo. 6/ net. 
Tirard (N.), A Text-Book of Medical Treatment, 8vo. 15/ 
Wallace (J. S.). The Cause and Prevention of Decay in 
Teeth, 8vo. 5/ 
General Literature. 
Allen (Grant), Hilda Wade, cr. 8vo. ¢/ 
Brooks (K. S.), A Boy of the First Empire, er. 8vo. 3/6 
Campbell (E. A.), Her Soldier Laddie, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Colonial Office List for 1900, 8vo. 10/6 
D’Annunzio (G.), The Dead City, translated by A. Symons, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Dew-Smith (A.), The Diary of a Dreamer, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Ellesmere (Earl of), Jem Carruthers, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Graydon (W. M.), The Fighting Lads of Devon, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Harte (Bret), From Sand-Hill to Pine, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Hodge (C. R.), ‘* That Codicil,” cr. 8vo. 3/6 
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Jones (J.), The Sack of London by the Highland Host, 6/ 
Mcliroy (A.), By Lone Craig-Linnie Burn, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Meade (L. T.), The Temptation of Olive Latimer, er. 8vo. 6/ 
Meade (L. T.) and Eustace (R.), The Sanctuary Club, 5/ 
Middlemass (J.), The Queen Wasp, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Moore (F. F.), Nell Gwyn, Comedian, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Preen (H.), The reg omy 8vo. 3/6 

Rawson (Mrs. S.), A y of the Regency, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Rhoades (W.), The Boy from Cuba, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Roberts (M.) and Montesole (M.), The Shadow of Allah, 6/ 
Smith (Sydney), his Wit and Wisdom, 32mo. 2/6 net. 
Symons (A.), Images of Good and Evil, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Thomas (A.), Comrades True, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Turner (B.), The Girl with Feet of Clay, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Walker (F. M. C.), Casque and Cowl, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Whitby (B.), Bequeathed, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Zola (E.), Fruitfulness, translated by E. A. Vizetelly, 3/6 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Dick (K.), Der schriftstellerische Plural bei Paulus, 3m. 60. 
Fine Art and Archaology. 
Bourges (L.), Daubigny, Souvenirs et Croquis, 50fr. 


Kempf (R.), Alt-Rothenburg, 30m. 
Lermann (W.), Athenatypen auf griechischen Miinzen, 


3m. 50. 
Michel (E.), Bssais sur 1’Histoire de l’Art, 4fr. 
Mirabaud (P.) et Reuterskiold (A. de), Les Timbres-poste 
Suisses, 1843-62, 150fr. 
History and Biography. 
Achelis (H.), Die Martyrologien, ihre Geschichte u. ihr 
Wert, 16m. 
Baumann (A.), La Vie Sociale de Notre Temps, 3fr. 50. 
Chavagnac (Comte G. de), Mémoires, 7fr. 50. 
Lex (L.), Souvenirs Diplomatiques et Militaires du Général 
Thiard, 3fr. 50. 
Marcére (Sénateur de), Le Seize Mai, 1877, et la Fin du 
Septennat, 3fr. 50. 
Neton (A.), Sieyés, 1748-1836, 7fr. 50. 
Talmeyr (M.), Souvenirs de Journalisme, 3fr. 50. 
Geography and Travel, 
Meyer (H.), Der Kilimandjaro, Reisen u. Studien, 25m. 
- Philology. 
Abraham (F.), Uber Quellen u. Mundart des delphinatischen 
Mysteriums: Istoria Petri et Pauli, 3m. 
Boer (R. C.), Grettis Saga Asmundarsonar, 10m. 
Delitzsch (F.) u. Haupt (P.), Beitrige zur Assyriologie u. 
semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, Vol. 4, Part 2, 8m. 50. 
Forschungen zur romanischen Philologie, Festgabe f. H. 
Suchier, 18m. 
Franz (W.), Shakespeare-Grammatik, 2 parts, 4m. 60. 
Lidzbarski (M.), Ephemeris f. semitische Epigraphik, Vol. 1, 
art 1, 5m. 
Schmeding (O.), Uber Wortbildung bei Carlyle, 10m. 
Schwally (F.), Ibrahim ibn Muhammad al-Baihagqi, Part 1, 
12m. 
General Literature, 
Cochin (D.), L'Esprit Nouveau, 3fr. 50. 
Fourniére (H.), Chez nos Petits-fils, 3fr. 50. 
Lamarzelle (G. de), La Crise Universitaire, 3fr. 50. 
Lepelletier (E.), Le Serment d@’Orsini, 3fr. 50. 
Lesueur (D.), L’Or Sanglant, 3fr. 50. 
Mary (J.), La Charmeuse @’Enfants : Le Démon del’Amour, 


3fr. 
Vignon (L.), L’Exploitation de notre Empire Colonial, 
3fr. 50. 








‘THE WEALTH OF NATIONS.’ 
Ardascog, Rothesay, May 2, 1900. 
Your review of Prof. Smart’s ‘Taxation of 
Land Values and the Single Tax’ leads me to 
ask, Is there an incorrect edition of Adam 


’ Smith’s great work in circulation? Adam Smith 


wrote :— 

“The subjects of every state ought to contribute 
towards the support of the government as nearly as 
possible in proportion to their respective abilities ; 
that is to say, in proportion to the revenue which they 
respectively enjoy under the protection of the state.” 
— Wealth of Nations,’ book v. chap. ii. part ii. 

Prof. Smart appears to quote this dictum, and 
leaves out the portion I italicize (p. 19). Sir 
Edward Hamilton does the same (Memoranda 
for the Royal Commission on Local Taxation 
[C.— 9528], p. 53). A. D. Macseru. 








HOTTENTOT WORDS IN ENGLISH. 
77, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 

At the end of Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary ’ there is a most useful list of English 
words classified according to origin. The 
Hottentot words in English, according to this 
index, are only two in number, gnu and quagga. 
This is a singularly unfortunate statement ; 
both these zoological terms are under suspicion 
of being Bantu words, while four or five other 
English words, which are really Hottentot, are 
not mentioned by Prof. Skeat. The subject 
deserves discussion, especially now public atten- 
tion is directed to South Africa. The following 
remarks, without pretending to finality, may 
justly claim to be an advance upon anything in 
our dictionaries. Even the ‘ Historical English 





Dictionary,’ which so far has come up with two 
of these words, chacma and gnu, has not been 
very successful in dealing with them. Under 
the former, the oldest quotation is from the 
‘Penny Cyclopedia’ (1835), yet ‘‘ khoakamma, 
a baboon,” occurs a century earlier in the Eng- 
lish translation (third volume of Astley’s 
* Voyages,’ 1745) of P. Kolbe’s ‘ Account of the 
Hottentots.” The original German edition 
(‘Reise an das Capo,’ Nuremberg, 1719) has 
‘*simise genus, choakamma, ein Bavian,” which 
in turn was probably borrowed from the vocabu- 
lary which forms the second appendix to Ch. 
Juncker’s life of the German Orientalist Ludolf 
(‘ Commentarius de Vita Jobi Ludolfi,’ 1710), in 
which we find the entry ‘‘een Bavian, choa- 
chamma, genus simiarum.” The change of the 
Dutch or German ch to English kh is intentional ; 
the translator carries it consistently through all 
Hottentot words, evidently to guard against 
possible mispronunciation. This proves that 
the sound given in modern English to the 
initial of chacma, making it soft as in ‘‘ church,” 
is incorrect. 

Returning to the words registered by Prof. 
Skeat as Hottentot, gnu and quagga, Davis, in 
his Kafir dictionary, claims them both as Xosa- 
Kafir. He writes them nqu and iqwara, his q 
being, of course, a ‘‘ click,” and his r a guttural. 
Hence the alternative English, or rather Dutch, 
orthographies quagga and quacha (pronounced 
kwokka). With these may be compared those 
of the Hottentot word for tobacco, often men- 
tioned by travellers, dagga, dacha. I have not, 
up to the present, come across gnu in any Hot- 
tentot vocabulary, except that in Arbousset’s 
‘Narrative’ (1846), which is full of Sechuana 
and Kafir forms, and therefore worthless as 
evidence. Quagga occurs in several of the 
vocabularies of the Cape Hottentot dialect 
printed in old works of travel. The best of 
them is, perhaps, Juncker’s (1710), in which we 
duly find the entry ‘‘ een Esel, quacha, asinus.” 
A few years later Kolbe (1719), by an obvious 
misprint, has quaiha. The English translator 
(1745) has ‘‘ quayha, an ass”; ignorant that i 
was misprinted for c, he turns it into y. This 
disfigured form I take to be the earliest 
English instance of the use of this now familiar 
term. It would take us too far astray to dis- 
cuss whether the Hottentots borrowed it from 
the Xosas, or vice versd. 

Kerrie, often amplified to knobkerrie, is a word 
which every one knows, but which no dictionary 
has condescended to acknowledge, and seems to 
be our oldest loan- word from the Cape Hottentot. 
It occurs in W. ten Rhyne’s ‘Schediasma de 
Promontorio Bonz Spei’ (1686) as ‘‘kiny, 
baculus belligerus.” The English translation 
(fourth volume of Churchill’s * Voyages,’ 1704) 
renders it “‘kiny, a club.” Kolbe (1745) has 
‘* kirri, a stick or staff.” Thunberg (Pinkerton’s 
‘Voyages,’ 1808) has ‘‘kirris, darting-sticks,” 
Arbousset (1846) has ‘‘ keri, a club.” 

‘“* Kaross, colobium,” is, according to Ten 
Rhyne (1686), ‘‘corrupt Dutch,” and this is 
confirmed by Sparrman (1785), who calls it 
‘* broken Dutch.” Perhaps Dr. Murray will tell 
us of what Dutch word it could be a corruption. 
Burchell (‘ Travels,’ 1822) claims it as Hottentot. 

Karoo differs from the preceding words in 
belonging to the Namaqua dialect of Hottentot. 
Lichtenstein (‘ Reisen,’ 1811) says, ‘* Karoo ist 
adjectiv, und bedeutet hart.” Burchell (1822) 
gives a similar explanation. In 1857 Henry 
Tindall published his ‘ Namaqua Vocabulary,’ 
in which the Hottentot word for ‘‘hard” ap- 

ears as karusa. Hence, no doubt, the etymo- 
ogy of Karoo in Annandale’s edition of ‘Ogilvie’s 
Dictionary ’ (1881), ‘* Hottentot karusa, hard,” 
which has been copied by the ‘ Encylopsedic’ 
and the ‘Century.’ Krénlein, however, in a 
more recent and improved ‘Namaqua Dictionary’ 
(1889), gives the word for ‘‘hard” as garosa, 
which does not look muchlike Karoo. A still more 
suspicious circumstance is that, though both 
Tindall and Krénlein give this word for “hard,” 





neither lexicographer says anything about its 
being applied to the Karvo, which surely, if a 
fact, is one of the greatest importance. Quite 
the contrary ; Krénlein gives a separate word 
for the Karoo, namely, Tord, which corresponds 
so closely with the English that it would seem 
more natural to derive Karoo from Toré than 
from garosa, did one dare to set aside the per- 
sistent tradition of a century. 
James Pratt, Jun. 








THE CONSTELLATION OF “THE BIGHT STARS.” 
In Prof. Stanley Lane-Poole’s interesting 
life of Babar, ‘‘ Rulers of India” series, 1899, 
pp. 56 and 57, he says, speaking of Babar’s 
disastrous engagement with Shaibani :— 

‘*In an evil moment, the stars in their courses 
hurried on an engagement. It happened that the 
Eight Stars (of the Great Bear?) were exactly 
between the two armies, whereas for the next fort- 
night they would be on the enemy’s side.” 

The term ‘‘ Eight Stars,” sekzilduz, is Turkish, 
and is not explained in our dictionaries. Zenker 
merely says it is the eight stars, and that they 
bring misfortune. I submit that the word is 
identical with the Secdeidos of Albumasar of 
Balkh, which he describes as part of the con- 
stellation Virgo. His words, in the Latin trans- 
lation quoted in Ideler, ‘ Untersuchungen,’ Ber- 
lin, 1809, are: ‘‘ Oritur in primo decano Virginis 
puella cui persicum nomen Secdeidos de Dar- 
zama, arabice interpretatum, Adre Nedefa, i.e., 
virgo pura, manu aristas tenens.” Ideler con- 
fesses himself unable to explain the words 
‘* Secdeidos de Darzama,” and Hyde and Beigel 
were not more fortunate. To apply, however, 
a phrase of Macaulay about an inscription given 
in Boswell’s ‘Johnson,’ I think we may say 
that it requires neither a Bentley nor a Porson 
to perceive that ‘‘Secdeidos ” is merely a cor- 
rupt transcript of the word Sekzilduz, the d and 
the z being written nearly the same way in 
Arabic and Persian. About ‘‘de Darzama” I 
can only suggest that it is perhaps a corruption 
of darri nasifta, an unblemished maid, and so 
corresponds to the Arabic ‘uzra nazafara, i.e, 
an unconquered maid. H. BeEveERIDGE. 








CAPT. COX’S ‘BOOKE OF FORTUNK.’ 

Tue thirty-seventh volume mentioned in 
Laneham’s list of Capt. Cox’s books at Kenil- 
worth in 1575 was ‘The Booke of Fortune.’ 
The various editors of Laneham’s ‘ Letter’ say 
that there is no trace now of any book of that 
title, save Sir Thomas More’s poem. In the 
1557 folio edition of More’s works by John 
Cawood some verses are preserved, before 
which it is stated, ‘‘ These fowre thinges here 
folowing Mayster Thomas More wrote in his 
youth for his pastime”; and among these are 
‘*Certen Meters in English written by Mayster 
Thomas More in hys youth for the Boke of 
Fortune, and caused them to be printed in the 
beginning of that Boke.” There are seven 
folio pages, concluding ‘* Thus endeth the Pre- 
face to the Boke of Fortune.” A small edition 
of this, with introductions, woodcuts, and title- 
page, was printed—and very carelessly printed— 
by Robert Wyer some time between 1527 and 
1555. A unique copy is in Lambeth Palace 
Library. Lowndes says it is 12mo., but there 
is room for doubt of that. It consists of eight 
leaves. The full title is :— 

“The Boke of the fayre gentylwoman, that vo 

man shulde put his truste or confydence in ; that is 
to say Lady Fortune; flaterynge everye man that 
coveyteth to have all, and specially them that trust 
in her, she deceyveth them at laste.” 
There is a rough woodcut of the Lady Fortune 
with a lamp in her hand, astrological stars in 
the background, and an entwining serpent. The 
prologue on the next page runs :— 

As often as I consydre these olde noble clerkes 

Poetis, Oratours, and Phylosophers, sectes thre, 

Howe wonderfull they were, in all theyr werkes; 

Howe eloquent, howe inventyve to every degre 

Halfe amased I am, and as a deed tre 


Stonde styll ouer ende for to brynge forth 
Any frute or sentence, that is ought worthe. 
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Nevertheless though rude I be in all contryving 

Of matter, yet somewhat to make, I nede not to care 
I se many a one occupyed, in the same thynge 

So unlerned men nowadayes will not spare 

To wryte, to bable, theyr myndes to declare 
Trowynge themeelfe, gay fantasyes to drawe 

When ali theyr cunning is not worth a strawe. 


Some in French Cronycles gladly doth presume 
Some in Englysshe blyndly wade and wander, 
Another in Laten bloweth forth a darke fume 
As wyse as a great hedded Asse of Alexandre 
Some in Phylosophye lyke a gagelyng gandre 
Beginneth lustely the browes to set up 
And at the last concludeth in the good ale cup. 
Finis Prologus. 


On the second page appear some untitled 
verses in French :— 
Fortune perversse 
Qui le monde versse 
Toult a ton desyre 
Jamais tu n’as cesse 
Plaine de finesse 
Et y prens pleasire. 


Par toy venient maulx 
Et guerres mortaulx 
Touls inconveniens 
Par mons et par vaulx 
Kt aulx hospitaulx 
Meurent tant de gens. 


A woodcut follows of a scribe writing. 
On p. 3 verses begin in another measure :— 


Fortune, O myghty and varyable 

What rule thou claymest, with thy cruel power 

Good folke thou stroyest, and lovest reprouable 

Thou mayst not warount thy gyftis for oue houre 
Fortune unworthy men setteth in honoure 

Thorowe fortune thinnocent i wo and sorow shrieketh 
The iust man she spoyleth, and the uniust enrycheth. 


Yong men she kylleth and letteth olde men lyve 
Unrighteouslye devydyng tyme and season 

That good men lefeth, to wycked doth she gyve 
She hath no difference, but judgeth all good reason: 
Inoonstaunte, slypper, froyle and full of treason 
Neyther for ever cheryshynge whom she taketh 
Nor for ever oppressynge, whom she forsaketh. 


Another woodcut gives the same figure of 
Fortune as before, minus the snake, and hold- 
ing a wooden cradle instead of a lantern in her 
hand. On p. 4 commences what may be called 
‘The Poem.’ Except for printers’ variations, 
this part of the Lambeth tract is the same as 
the 1557 edition. ‘The Wordes of Fortune to 
the People,’ qu. Tho. Mo. :— 


Myne hyghe estate, power, and auctoryte 

If ye ne knowe, inserche and ye shall joye 
That rychesse, worshipp, welth and dygnyte 
Joye rest and peace, and all thynge fynally 
That any pleasure or profyte maye come by 
To mannes comforte, ayde and sustenance 

Is all at my devyse and ordynance. 


Without my favoure there is no thynge wonne 
Many a matter have I brought at laste 

To good conclusyon, that fondly was begonne 
And many a purpose, bounden sure and faste 
With wise provysion I bave overcaste 

Without good happe there may no wyt suffyse 
Better is to be fortunate than wyse. 


Twelve pages follow in the same measure, of 
very unequal poetical value. The verses perhaps 
most worthy of note are the following, which 
suggest Sackville and Spenser’s strains, and 
which occur in the verses addressed by ‘‘ Thomas 
More to them that trust in Fortune ” :— 


Fast by her syde doth wery labour stande 

Pale fere also and sorowe all bewepte 

Dysdeigne and hatred, on that other hande 

Kke restless watche, fro slepe with travayle kept 
His eyes drowsy, and lokyng as he slept. 

Before her standeth Danger and Knvye 

Flatery, Dyscete, Myschyfe and Tyrannye. 


Aboute her cometh all the world to begge 

He asketh landes, and he to passe would brynge 
This ioye and that, and all not worthe an egge 

He woulde in love prospere above all thynge 

He kneleth downe, and wolde be made a Kynge 
He forceth not, so he maye money have 

Thoughe all the worlde accompte hym for a knave. 


So thus dyvers heddys, dyvers wyttes 

Fortune alone, as dyvers as they all 

Unstable bere and there amonge them flyttes 
And at aventure downe her gyftes fall 

Catche who so may, she throweth great and small 
Not to all men as cometh sonne or dewe 

But for the most parte, all amonge a fewe. 


And yet her brotell gyftes long maye not last 
He that she gave them, loketh proude and hye 
She whyrleth aboute, and plucketh away as fast 
And gyveth them to another, by and by 

And thus from man to man contynually 

She useth to gyve and take and slyly tosse 

One man to wynnynge and of anothers losse. 


And when she robbeth one, down gothe his pryde 
He wepeth and wayleth, and curseth her full sore 
But he that receyveth it, on that other syde 

Is glad, and blesseth her a M tymes therfore 

But in a whyle whan she loveth hym no more 
She glydeth from hym, and her gyftes to, 

And he her curseth, as other fooles do. 








Sir Thomas More mentions the philosophers by | 
name, among the rest honouring Democritus : 


Of this poor sect it is common usage 

Onely to take what nature may sustayne 
Banishing clene all other surplusage 

They be content and of nothing complayne. 


After the thirty-seven stanzas the author states 
‘*Here endeth the Preface to the Book of 
Fortune.” 

It is very evident that the Lambeth ‘ Book of 
Fortune’ is not likely to have beeh that selected 
by Laneham’s Capt. Cox. One feels certain 
his preference would have been for one of a 
lighter tone, if any such there were—a more 
fit companion for his ‘Book of Riddles,’ such, 
for instance, as a fortune-telling book. 

In the Registers of the Stationers’ Company, 
February 6th, 1560, there is the entry, ‘‘ Re- 
ceivyd of William Powell* for his lycence for 
printing of the Booke of Fortune in folio, 8d.” 
This may have been the book for which Sir 
Thomas More’s preface was written, or it may 
have been a fortune-teller. There was also a 
book of that name licensed in 1560 to Purfoote, 
‘‘Fortune, a play to knowe eche one hyr 
condiciouns and gentle manors, as well of 
women as of men, 4d.” I am inclined to believe 
that this is not a drama at all, but that the word 
‘*play ” is used in the sense of game or amuse- 
ment. A contemporary parallel to this use may 
be found in 1569 :— 

“The pleasant and wittie play of the Cheastes 

renewed with instructions both how to learn it 
easily and to playe it well, translated by James 
Rowbotham. Octavo. Thomas March.” 
If used in the sense of a game, then this ‘‘ Play 
of Fortune” may be represented by the earliest 
fortune-telling book in the British Museum: ‘A 
merry conceited Fortune teller, prognosticating 
to all trades and professions their good and bad 
fortunes,’ 1662, printed by John Andrews, 
12mo. This is an insignificant little book, 
however, and clearly cannot be related to 
Powell's folio. There was a “ Play of Fortune ” 
brought before the Queen in 1572-3, probably 
performed and written by William Hunnis, 
Master of the Children of the Chapel Royal. 
This possibly was founded on Sir Thomas More’s 
idea of the Lady Fortune. It is known at least 
that Hunnis was well acquainted with More’s 
1557 volume. But there is no notice of its 
publication. 

The next entry is in Lowndes, ‘The Book 
of Fortune,’ 1672, folio, with a reference to 
‘‘Perry, Part I. 651, 4. 4s.” (One of Evans's 
sales, 1822.) 

The lateness of the date naturally put students 
off the scent; but on referring to R. Clavell’s 
‘Catalogue of Books printed between 1670 and 
1680’ I found, as I expected, that this book was 
not printed, but reprinted. It may therefore 
have been of anydate. Under the section of No- 
vember 21st, 1672, ‘‘ Books reprinted this year,” 
were ‘Cotgrave’s Dictionary’ and ‘‘ The Booke 
of Fortune, stitched, 2s. folio, being marvellous 
for the Invention, &c.,” ‘‘both printed for 
Thomas Williams, Hosier Lane.” Now I was 
fortunate enough to see the copy of Lowndes’s 
book, some ten years ago, in the possession of 
the antiquary Mr. Davies, of Wallingford, 
who allowed me to show it to Dr. Richard 
Garnett, of the British Museum. He could do 
nothing with it because it wanted title-page and 
termination, and for the same reason [ let the 
question drop for the time ; but, finding so very 
much interest shown by literary men in the 
hunt for Capt. Cox’s ‘ Booke of Fortune,’ I have 
taken it up again to see if, by piecing two and 
two together, I cannot make at least a hypo- 
thetical theory concerning it. The running title 
is ‘The Booke of Fortune.’ It is more than 
possible that it represents the ‘Booke of For- 
tune,’ licensed to Powell 1560, delighted in by 
Laneham and Cox 1575, and revised and im- 
proved up to date in 1672. The text is quite 
the class of literature that Capt. Cox would have 





* William Powell was also the printer of ‘ The Kalendar of 





Shepherdes,’ 1556, folio, another of Capt. Cox’s books. 


delighted in—just the companion for his ‘ Book 
of Riddles.’ 

The strangest point about it, perhaps, is that 
it has an echo of Sir Thomas More’s phrases 
about the sects of the poets, orators, and philo. 
sophers, as if it had been written in imitation, 
and had been intended to be somehow associated 
with his ‘ Booke of Fortune.’ 

Indeed, the whole thing is divided into groups 
of verses, under various titles of philosophers 
and other classes of people supposed to have 
opinions, and entitled ‘‘ juries.” But the verses 
are in no case related to the special sect of 
philosophy under which they are classified. The 
fragment begins at the 7th jury, that of “the 
Stoicks,” and runs on to the conclusion of the 
57th, or Plotinists. The names of the inter- 
vening sects are :— 

“The jury of the Academiks. Graces, Originists, 
Platonists, Sorbonists, Rosicrucians, Philologers, 
Fantastics, Laplanders, Florists, Astrologers, Smec- 
tymuians, Grotianists, Aristotelians, Copticks, 
Flamens, Adamites. Endorites, Jansenists, Vertuosi, 
Ingeniosi, Particularists, Paracelsians, Projectors, 
Zilphids, Manichees, Pricilianists, Lancastrians, Sera- 
phicks, Angellieks, Molinists, Talmudists, Cabalists, 
Garturians, Millianists. Gnosticks, Therapeuticks, 
Machevillians, Hipocratists, Enthusiasts, Pythonists, 
Eutycbians, Galenists, Demoniacks, Solifidians, 
Empirics, Sages, Gusmanites, Bengorionists, Plo- 
tinists.” 

And we have nothing to tell us how many more 
‘*juries” there were. This dabbling in philo- 
sophical titles, the frequent allusions to ‘‘ King 
Henry’s groats ” and to Roman Catholic phrases, 
make me believe that the first inception of the 
book was nearly contemporary with Sir Thomas 
More’s preface ; that it is even possible that it 
may have been the book for which he wrote the 
thoughtful introduction, illustrated so sadly in 
his own fate. The ‘‘ fortunes” are varied :— 

King Harry groats thou hast gude store, 

Or else he ’d never see thee more.—VII. 6. 

Though at the present thou dost hate her 

E’en as the de’el does Holy Water. 

Yet once again you tway shall love 

And as it were, be hand iu glove.—XI. 9. 

Thy friends shall cry Ah war-a-day 

And hourly for thy soul shall pray.—XI. 12. 

Your doubtfull question makes me smile, 

Decide the strife by Cross and Pyle, 

A Tester let the father toss, 

And if he be not, ’twill be cross.—XX XIX. 11. 

Let ’em alone, fight Dog, fight Bear, 

For by the Miss I do not care.—XLI. 5. 

He still will be thine enemy 

Yet by the Mass, he knows not why.—VII. 10. 


One of its recensions must have been after the 
accession of James I., as may be known by the 
number of Scotch words introduced, occasionally 
in rather strained positions. The prophecies 
concerning definite years were probably corrected 
up to date in the edition of 1672. Some of these 
we have yet to test. One of these date pro- 
phecies, however, seems to have been left in the 
original form, and might well have concerned 
the comet and the events of 1555-6 :— 


Till the next Commet does appear 

No news of war shall England hear ; 

Then with a foreign Prince we join 

To bring to pass a gude design.—X LIV. 12. 


When six, seven, eight, at once appear 
To come in order the same year 
Such times of plenty shall ensue 
As happy England never knew.—XXXVII. 3. 


In eighty two that fatal year 
Of mighty wonders shall we hear 
Of things so terrible and strange 
As if the world itself will change —XLIII. 9. 
When that unhappy year doth come 
That one and seven make all the sum 
Our neighbours strive to break the yoke 
And so the Treaty will be broke.—VII. 12. 


When units at each end we find 

Tway sevens in the middle joined 

Sweet Peace, the mother of all good 

Shall stop the current of our bluod.—XLIV. 10. 


We shall have no intemperate weather 
Until three sevens come together 
Then woe to them that live to see 
The Dearth and famine there shall be.—XXXV. 1. 


Three nines will bea fatal year 

A blazing Star shall then appear 

The Crescent from the East shall come 

And conquer part of Christendom.—XXXVIII. 3. 


Before three ciphers come again 

A Prince with = locks shall reign 

Over this Island and subdue 

More Kingdoms than we ever knew.—XXXIX. 4. 
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Whenere four two's in order stand 
There shall be war in every Land 
That year once ended, all shall cease 
There shall be neither war nor Peace.—XL. 5. 


In fortunes relating to love and matrimony we 
find illustration of some of Shakspeare’s phrases, 
of ancient customs, proverbs, and literature :— 


A mickle truth it is I tell 
Hereafter thou ’st lead Apes in Hell: 
For she that will not when she may 
When she will, she shall have nay.—XIII. 2. 
Thou a stale Batchelor shalt dye 
And not a virgin for thee cry, 
For apes that maids in hell do lead, 
Are men that dye and never wed.—LI. 4. 
At Doomeday in the afternoon 
Just at the changing of the moon 
Thoust bave thy choice of handsome men 
And marry one, but not till then.—LIII. 1. 
Her nose is sharp, and I am told 
Thy wife is like to prove a scold ; 
Then get a house ne’er to a Pool 
Whereon there stands a Ducking-stool.—XIX. 5. 
Tis an old Proverb and a true 
That quarrels oft do love renew* 
But here tis otherwise I doubt 
One flame will drive another out.—LVII. 3. 
As men by drawing back the bow 

Do make the Arrow further go 
So you by quarrels strike love’s dart 

Deeper into each other’s heart. —XII. 10. 


There are many directions to find fortunate 


days :— 
If any thing thou undertake 
Of yang observation make 
Begin it not that day, my barn 
emember I do thee forewarn.—XXIX, 3, 
When some Apostles festival 
Doth next upon a Thursday fall ; 
Thou shalt be sure to prosper in, 
'  Whateer thou doest that day begin.—XXXIV. 8. 
If Kite or magpye cross thy way 
Turn back again, and do not stay; 
Unless tway crows thou chance to see 
If so, gapg on and happy be.—LII. 9. 
On any day throughout the week 
Do what thou wilt tis all aleek 
Thou no design to pass shalt bring 
Nor prosper in the smallest thing.—XXXVI., 1. 
Gang where thy business does thee call 
And never mind the days at all ; 
Be wise, and thy own fate decree 
What have the days todo with thee.—XXXVII. 11. 


There is also a collection of proverbs, agri- 
cultural and moral, and of phrases resembling 
modern slang that are worth recording :— 

Strike while the iron ’s hot.—XX. 1. 
Cold March, wet Aprill, and hot May 
Will make a fruitful year they say.— XX XVIII. 4, 
Something for this, ere thou canst sip 
Will come between the Cup and Lip.—XV. 7. 
I have observed it well my son 
What ’s long a doing ’s seldom done.—XVII. 5. 
By Land my Barn thyself assure 
From danger thou sbalt be secure, 
But for the Water trust it not 
For if thou dost thou ‘It go to pot.—VII. 9. 
The news at last will true appear 
As sure as God’s in Gloucestershire.—XXV. 4, 
There will be old peeping after.—X XIX. 10. 
Gude Kitchen physick soonest cures 
Those pains the patient now endures.—XXX. 1. 
A dry and frosty Janivere 
Is like to make a plentious yeare.—XL. 6. 
Candlemas day observe it right 
If it be frosty clear and a 
The Summer’s plenty shall recruit 
The Land with Corn with Grass and Fruit.—XXXIX. 5. 
While the sun shines do thou make hay 
The next may be a rainy day.—IX. 4. 
To the wood more ways there are than one, 
But to her stubborn heart there ’s none.—IX, 5. 
Really no, he does but glaver 
And never does intend to have her.—X. 1, 
Full oft my Grandam has me told 

A friend is worth his weight in gold, 
Of sike a bargain thou wilt miss 

For thou’st not get a groat by this.—XI. 1. 
Get thee a new-laid Moon-calf’s Egg 

And a large Conger’s hinder-legg, 
When thou canst find them, not before, 

These lost affection can restore.—LI. 1. 


Warnings upon the uncertainties of life and 
the protection of the great sometimes rise to a 
height of poetry beyond commonplace fortune- 
telling, and make us feel that some higher 
talent than one could have expected had been 
spent on the composition of this popular book 
at some phase of its existence :— 


I shall esteem thee far more wise 
If great men’s favours thou despise ; 
Danger on greatness still attends 
And all are foes to fortune’s friends.— XXII. 12, 


* See Richard Edward’s poem in the ‘ Paradise of Dainty 
Devices’: “* Amantium ire Amoris redintegratio est.” 








Where thou hast done the greatest gude 
Thoust find the most ingratitude 
But from a village in the west, 
Shall come thy greatest Friend and best.— XVIII. 11. 
Desire not friends of High Degree 
For they may slip and ruine thee 
So oaks that are both big and tall 
Do crush the Bushes in their fall.—XIV. 4. 
To shelter underneath the wing 
Of great ones will no safety bring 
They are like pines, beneath whose shade, 
All kinds of shrubs decay and fade.—XV. 5. 
Great men like Rocks do shelter some 
And shipwreck others as they come 
Do thou of such defence take care 
Thoust find but little favour there.—XV. 6. 
A deal of Wealth brings store of friends 
But sike are so for their own ends 
Thou never above three shalt make 
That will be friends for Friendship’s sake.—VIII. 2. 
Marry ! out on him, he a friend 
That will one groat refuse to lend, 
Hee is a real friend indeed 
That helpeth thee in time of need.—XIII. 5. 
An insertion evidently in the latest edition, 
under the ‘*37th Jury of Angellicks,” refers to 


coffee :— 
An Eastern Berry ground to dust 
Bitter in taste like burned crust 
Whose name I know not, but t’will be 
A profitable thing to thee.—XXXVII. 6. 
One refers evidently to Queen Mary Tudor, 
and another to an ancient English legend :— 


The little man by valour great 
The pygmy giant doth defeat 
So Bevis prospered in the fight 
O’re Ascapart that man ot might.—XLIV. 8. 


But for lack of space I might give more 
lengthy illustrations from my notes on this 
curious publication. Its interest is great, and 
the necessity for some record of it is increased 
by the fact that since I examined ‘ The Booke 
of Fortune,’ and commenced work, the owner 
has died, the book has vanished, no one know- 
ing whither it has gone; and I am unable to find 
out if any one else has ever seen another copy. 

CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES. 





THE PEEL LIBRARY. 


TnHeE extensive library formed chiefly by the 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel will be dispersed 
by Messrs. Robinson & Fisher at Willis’s 
Rooms on June 12th and three following days. 
The interest of the collection is chiefly topo- 
graphical, and it includes nearly all the great 
county histories which, published in limited 
numbers, are now in great demand. But there 
are also a few early printed books of consider- 
able rarity. The collection of political carica- 
tures is said to be the most remarkable ever 
offered, and is arranged in eleven atlas folio 
volumes. 

In the topographical section the copy of 
Lysons’s ‘London and Middlesex,’ 1796, is 
the most remarkable lot, the six volumes 
(including the supplement) being inlaid to 
15 vols. royal quarto, and extra-illustrated with 
an extensive series of about 1,600 portraits, 
prints, and original drawings. This was the 
compiler’s own copy, and contains a coloured 
set of the prints, a plain set with proof im- 
pressions of the portraits, etchings in various 
stages, and cancelled prints, and over 80 
original drawings by the author. The copy of 
Pennant’s ‘London and Middlesex,’ 1793, is 
also extensively illustrated. It is printed on 
the largest paper, and has nearly 1000 extra 

lates, including many very scarce ones by 

ollar and others. There are also Duncumb’s 
Hereford, Dallaway and Cartwright’s Sussex, 
Hasted’s Kent, Hutchins’s Dorset, Nicholson 
and Burns’s Westmoreland and Cumberland, 
Polwhele’s Cornwall and Devonshire, Manning 
and Bray’s Surrey, Morant’s Essex, Nash’s 
Worcestershire, Nichols’s Leicester, Ormerod’s 
Chester, Shaw’s Staffordshire, Surtees’s Durham, 
and Whitaker’s Leeds and Richmondshire. 

Perhaps the most important early printed 
book in the collection is the Guido de Colonna, 
‘Historia Trojana,’ n.d., which is imperfectly 
and inaccurately catalogued. In the first place, 
the date 1472 is assigned without any apparent 
authority ; in the second, the names of Ketelaer 





and De Leempt, Utrecht, are given as the 
printers, for which statement also there is no 
proof, but rather the reverse. Moreover, some 
references to the standard authorities ought at 
least to have been given; e.g., Hain, 5505; 
Campbell, 871; Brunet, ii. 169; and Proctor, 
9183. There was a copy in the Heber sale 
(Part ix. 906), where the date ‘‘about 1475” is 
given. The Peel copy is a very tall one, 11 in. 
by 8in., with MS. signatures. There are two 
examples in the British Museum, and an im- 
perfect one in the Bodleian; so that the cata- 
loguer’s statement that this book is ‘‘said to 
be almost unknown to bibliographers”’ is en- 
tirely misleading. The following are among 
the other early printed works which may be 
mentioned: ‘ Anthologia Greeca,’ from the 
Florence press of De Alopa, 1484; the 
Aldine Aisop, 1505; the Aldine Greek Bible, 
1518, a fine copy 124in. by 8} in.; the Jenson 
St. Augustine, ‘De Civitate Dei,’ 1475, also a 
very large copy, bound by Roger Payne; the 
splendid edition of Cicero brought out by Victorius, 
and printed at Venice (1534-7) by Lucas An- 
tonius Giunta ; a fine tall copy of Cicero, ‘ Epis- 
tole Familiares,’ printed by Vindelin de Spira, 
1470 ; a copy of the editio princeps of the Greek 
Psalter, Milan, 1481, and presumably Mr. 
Proctor’s No. 5966 ; and a tall and fine copy of 
the first edition of ‘Hypnerotomachia Poli- 
phili.’ There are many books of a more or 
less personal interest, some of which are pre- 
sentation copies to Sir Robert Peel, but these 
do not call for special mention. 

In the fourth day’s sale are included about 
fifty lots of autographs, some of which are of 
considerable interest. There is a very early 
letter from Byron to John Hanson, dated Har- 
row, June 27th, 1805, and another dated 
April 3rd, 1815. More important, perhaps, than 
either of these isa two-page fragment of Byron’s 
‘Journal,’ mentioning his first Harrow verses 
and containing an account of his impressions of 
Sir Robert Peel, his form-fellow at Harrow. 
This passage is interesting :— 

** Peel the orator and statesman...... was my form- 
fellow, and we were both at the top of our remove 
fa public school phrase]. We were on good terms, 

ut his brother was my intimate friend. There were 
always great hopes of Peel amongst us, masters and 
scholars—and he has not disappointed them.” 

There are three interesting letters from David 
Garrick to his brother Peter, two of which were 
written in 1741. In the earlier (dated January 
31st) he writes :— 

“T play Bayes next Wednesday for ye first time— 
the success 1 have met with is incredible, and per- 
haps what will very much surprize you, I have met 
with as much applause in ‘False Wife’ as in any- 
thing, so that my General talents that way are not 
to be Doubted.” 

Writing just six days later, he says :— 

“T have ye greatest success immaginable in ye part 
of Bayes, and instead of clapping me they huzza 
weh. is very uncommon approbation...... I never was 
better in my health in my life, and can undergo 
fatigue like a little Hercules, wch. makes me of 
opinion that sobriety and regularity will at any time 
put an indifferent constitution upon an equality with 
a good one without these advantages.” 

The third letter, dated August 18th (1776), is a 
defence of Lord Chatham, who was at that time 
the object of considerable abuse. ‘‘ He is a 
very great man but not without Errors,” is 
Garrick’s verdict; with this letter is ‘‘ A Dialogue 
between Wilmot and Garrick,” one page octavo. 

Three letters are from George III., one of 
which (December, 1789) is to Grenville, and 
states that in the event of hisson Prince Edward 
(afterwards the Duke of Kent) trying to absent 
himself from Gibraltar, where he had been sent 
to learn the profession of a soldier, he is to be 
forcibly detained. The second (February 13th, 
1801) is to the Bishop of Worcester, and relates 
to his dispute with Pitt on the subject of 
Catholic emancipation; the third, dated 
November 30th, 1803, addressed to the same, 
is the most interesting of all, relating to 
Napoleon’s threatened invasion of England and 
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the measures he will take for the safety and 
protection of the queen and royal family. One 
detter is from Emma Hart, Lady Hamilton, and 
refers to her daughter by Lord Nelson and to 
her claims on the British public. One lot con- 
sists of four pages 12mo. from Dr. Johnson’s 
memorandum-book, containing prayers, medita- 
tions, and resolutions :— 

“My Resolutions are :— 

“To conquer scruples. 

“To read the Bible thie year. 

“To try and rise more early. 

“To study divinity. 

“To live methodically. 

“To oppose idleness, 

“To frequent divine worship.” 

There are four Nelson letters to Lord Spencer, 
first Lord of the Admiralty 1798-9, all of which 
are published in the Nelson despatches, 1846 ; 
four short letters from Sir Walter Scott ; and 
two from Shelley, one dated University College, 
Oxford, March 20th, 1811, to Graham, and the 
other, a most affectionate and interesting one, 
“*to Mrs. Shelley.” WwW 











A NEW LETTER OF GOLDSMITH’S. 
86, Braid Road, Edinburgh, May 11, 1900. 

A LETTER attributed to Goldsmith appeared in 
the Sphere of March 3rd. That this letter is 
genuine is surely a matter requiring some ex- 
planation and proof, for it is dated 1762, and 
contains an invitation to Johnson to discuss the 
title of ‘She Stoops to Conquer.’ In a letter 
of September 7th, 1771, Goldsmith writes to 
Bennet Langton: ‘‘Since I had the pleasure of 
seeing you last, I have been almost wholly in 
the country at a farmer’s house, quite alone, 
trying to write a comedy. It is now finished.” 
And in his well-known letter of February 22nd, 
1773, Johnson informs Boswell: ‘* Dr. Gold- 
smith has a new comedy, which is expected in 
the spring. No name is yet given tt.” 

Its date and its curiously modern phraseology 
make this letter of unusual interest; but it 
would be reassuring to know how it can be 
reconciled with the above-mentioned facts and 
with Mr. Forster’s account of the naming of the 
play :— 

“There were but a few days left before the 
comedy was to be acted, and no name had been 
found for it...... Goldsmith (in whose ear perhaps 
Dryden’s line may have lingered, 

But kneels to conquer, and but stoops to rise) 
bit upon ‘She Stoops to Conquer.’ ” 
J. H. Loppan. 


*,* It would certainly seem that ‘ She Stoops 
to Conquer’ was not thought of much before 1771, 
and it certainly was not named until much later. 
But there is another point—unnoticed by our 
correspondent—which is equally condemnatory 
of this composition. The writer speaks of ‘‘ Sir 
Joshua”; but, according to Malone, Reynolds 
was not knighted until after the institution of 
the Royal Academy in December, 1768. 








Literary Giossip. 


Dr. Rutuerrorp, the Head Master of 
Westminster School, has completed a new 
translation of the Epistle to the Romans, 
which he is going to print, accompanied by 
a brief analysis of St. Paul’s argument. 

Tse famous Huth Library is to be 
shortly removed from Bolney House, Ennis- 
more Gardens, the owner, Mr. Alfred Huth, 
having sold the house. The books are to 
be transferred to the country, a fact which 
will be regretted by many students and 
scholars who were courteously allowed 
access to the collection by Mr. Huth. The 
catalogue was printed and published some 
years ago in six volumes, but the owner 
has since added largely to the treasures of 
the collection as opportunity offered. It is 


| probably one of the most valuable libraries 
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in England which still remain in private 
hands. 


Tue Report of the Committee of the 
London Library to the annual general 
meeting, to be held on June 14th, is 
highly satisfactory. The number of mem- 
bers has increased during the past year 
from 2,631 to 2,725. The income has 
been 7,872/. 19s. 11d., and the expenditure 
5,791/. 3s. 8d. (omitting sums paid and 
received on account of the Building Fund). 
The financial results of the building opera- 
tions have been finally ascertained. The 
expenditure amounted to 19,814/., and ex- 
ceeded by about 2,500/. the sums raised for 
the purpose by debentures (12,500/.) and 
by voluntary subscription (4,796/. 10s. 6d.). 
The balance has been paid from the ordinary 
income of the Library. The number of 
volumes acquired this year has been 5,576, 
or 839 more than last year. Mr. W. Floyd, 
one of the original members of the Library, 
who died last year, and who had previously 
made an anonymous gift of 500/. to the 
Library to be spent upon books, has now 
left another sum of 500/. for the same pur- 
pose, besides his collection of books, including 
many valuable works on topography. The 
money has been applied to the purchase of 
some expensive works and to filling up gaps 
in the collection. The preparation of the 
Catalogue is being steadily continued, and 
it is hoped that it may be sent to press 
about the end of this year. 


Messrs. G. J. Cawrnorne anp R. S. 
Herop have compiled the first complete 
history of the race meeting at Ascot that 
has from 1711 onwards appeared, having 
had free access to records Thich are closed 
to the general public. The volume is dedi- 
cated to the Prince of Wales. It is illus- 
trated with photographs from pictures, in- 
cluding Paul Sandby’s picture of the Heath 
and old prints; and also from portraits by 
Lely, Richardson, Reynolds, &c. Messrs. 
Longman are to publish it. 


Mr. Ronatp Mac Donatp, a son of Dr. 
George Mac Donald, is following in his 
father’s footsteps, and will publish through 
Mr. Murray a novel entitled ‘The Sword of 
the King.’ It will be interesting to see if 
he makes a name of his own. 


Tne Government British Museum Bill, 
authorizing the Trustees to deposit copies of 
local newspapers with local authorities, and 
to destroy non-valuable printed matter, has 
now been brought to the Commons, where 
its progress is likely to be stormy, if, indeed, 
it makes progress at all. 


A Bix to extend the privileges of gradu- 
ates of the University of Wales has been 
introduced in the House of Commons by the 
Welsh members. It extends to graduates 
of that university every privilege granted to 
graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
and the Victoria University. 


Tue dinner of the Society of Authors, on 
Wednesday evening, attracted a much larger 
number of the members than have before 
been present on such an occasion. Mr. 
Pinero made an able and amusing speech. 
Mr. Hawkins spoke of the progress of the 
Pension Fund, which promises to become 
an important branch of the Society’s opera- 
tions. 





Tue Newsvendors’ dinner on Tuesday next 
under the presidency of Mr. C. Arthur Pear. 
son, promises to be the largest gathering 
the newsvendors have ever had. The 
number of stewards exceeds two hundred, 
and among those who have promised to be 
present are the Chinese Minister, the Com. 
mander-in-Chief, Sir Charles W. Dilke, the 
Hon. Evelyn Ashley, Canon Benham, Sir 
John Hutton, Mr. Max Pemberton, Mr. John 
Latey, and many other well-known men, 


Tue seventy-third dinner of the Printers’ 
Pension Corporation, at which Mr. Cecil 
Harmsworth presided on Tuesday last, was 
a considerable success, the subscription 
list amounting to the large sum of 6,0691, 


Mrs. CaTHERINE BeEarne, the author of 
‘The Lives and Times of the Early Valois 
Queens,’ has completed a volume of ‘ Pic- 
tures of the Old French Court,’ and it is 
now passing through the press. It treats of 
the daily life at Court and in society during 
the reigns of three more Valois queens, all 
of them characteristic and important in the 
history of France: Jeanne de Bourbon, 
Isabeau de Baviére, and Anne de Bretagne, 
the wives of Charles V., Charles VI., and 
Louis XII. It also gives a short chapter 
upon two others, Marie d’Anjou and 
Charlotte de Savoie, wives of Charles VII, 
and Louis XL., of whom less is known. 
Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish the book 
shortly. 

Mr. Ottver Ontons has written a series 
of episodes (with a dénodment) entitled ‘The 
Compleat Bachelor,’ which were no sooner 
seen than they were accepted by Mr. Murray, 
who will issue them in book form next 
month as the first of a uniform series of 
nicely bound novels at the price of half- 
a-crown net. Several other volumes of this 
series are in the hands of the printers, 
Messrs. T. & A. Constable, of Edinburgh. 


Count Uco Bauzant is about to bring out 
a new and improved edition of his book 
‘ Le Cronache Italiane nel Medio Evo.’ 

From St. Petersburg comes the news of 
the death, on Thursday, May 10th, of the 
veteran Prof. W. Wassiljew (Vasil’ey), 
many years Professor of Chinese in the 
University and member of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences. Wassiljew’s great 
work on Buddhism was written as long ago 
as 1856, but, being founded on original 
Tibetan and Chinese authorities, it retains 
its importance. This was translated into 
French and German. Amongst the chief of 
his other works are ‘ History and Antiquities 
of the Eastern Portion of Central Asia’ 
(1857), ‘ Mohammedan Movement in China’ 
(1867), Manchurian Chrestomathy and Dic- 


_ tionary (1863-66), and ‘ Materials for a His- 


tory of Chinese Literature’ (1887). Wassiljew 
was born in 1818 at Nijni Novgorod. 

An interesting literary discovery is an- 
nounced from Calcutta. Pandit Hara- 
prasida Sastri, of Presidency College, has 
recently received from Nepal a copy of 
Sanskrit poem called ‘ Ramapilacarita.’ 
This narrates in the same words (more 
indico) by an elaborate chain of double 
entendre the exploits of the mythical hero 
Rama and of Ramapila, a member of the 
last Buddhist dynasty of India, who reigned 
in Bengal at the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury A.D. The discovery should prove to 
be of special value, as the Palas are known 
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only from a few inscriptions and colophons 
of MSS. and from scanty notices in Moham- 
medan chroniclers, mention of them in 
Indian literature having been as yet entirely 
wanting. 

We do not as a rule notice the Annual 
Series of Trade Reports, but we make an 
exception in favour of the Report on the 
Trade of Bordeaux and District, which is 
extremely interesting. It is issued at the 
price of 3d. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
also include Statutes of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, and Trinity College, Cambridge 
(4d. each); Return showing the Allocation and 
Application of Money out of the Education 
and Local Taxation Account, Scotland (3d.); 
Return showing the Expenditure from the 
Grant for Public Education, Scotland, upon 
Annual Grants to State-aided Schools, &c. 
(3d.); Education, Scotland, General Report 
for the Western Division (2}d.); Education, 
England, Report for the West - Central 
Division (1$d.); and Returns of Endowed 
Charities for the Parish of St. George, 
Hanover Square (6d.), and for the Parish 
of Battersea (54d.). 











SCIENCE 


——- 


Hydraulic Power Engineering. By G. Croy- 

don Marks. (Crosby Lockwood & Son.) 
TuovcH hydraulic power can hardly be 
considered a distinct branch of engineering, 
as the title of this book seems to imply, 
nevertheless, as a@ convenient means for the 
transmission of stored-up power, it has 
rendered most important services to various 
departments of engineering. Thus water 
under pressure, transmitted through pipes 
from a central station to various parts of 
docks, is commonly employed for working 
intermittently the dock gates, swing bridges, 
cranes, and capstans; and it provides the 
motive power for the well-known lifts in 
hotels, warehouses, and manufactories, and 
serves, on a larger scale, for canal lifts, in 
which barges of three or four hundred tons, 
floating in a tank full of water, are rapidly 
raised 40 to 50 ft. from one reach of a canal 
to the next, and even, by the aid of several 
rams working simultaneously, for raising 
sea-going vessels entirely out of water for 
repairs. Hydraulic power is also extensively 
utilized, in the form of presses, by mechanical 
engineers in shaping sheet metal, in forging, 
and in riveting, and by shippers for com- 
pressing bales of goods; and it has, more- 
over, been adapted to safety appliances on 
cable railways, in the form of hydraulic 
buffers and brakes. Besides facility of 
transmission to a distance, hydraulic power 
possesses the great advantage for inter- 
mittent working of being capable of storing 
up gradually a supply of water under pres- 
sure by raising a weighted cylinder, termed 
an accumulator, encircling a vertical pipe, 
by pumping water into the pipe, in which a 
plunger attached to the cylinder fits, and, 
being supported by the water, transmits to 
it the pressure of the weighted cylinder. 
The additional water under pressure thus 
stored up serves to supply any temporary 
increase in the expenditure of power due to 
thesimultaneous working ofseveral machines, 
and enables a considerably smaller pumping 





power to suffice for the demands than 
if the power had to be applied directly 
to the machines in motion. Steam- 
engines generally work the pumps which 
supply the water under pressure, and the 
water merely serves as a convenient vehicle 
for distributing the force generated by the 
coal consumed in the furnace of the engine. 
Water, however, flowing in a rapid stream 
or falling from a height, itself furnishes a 
source of power which, by turning water- 
wheels and turbines, can be used for 
industrial purposes on the spot, or can 
be economically transmitted to consider- 
able distances by being converted into 
electricity. A remarkable instance of the 
utilization of hydraulic power lavishly 
provided by nature is furnished by the 
employment of a small portion of the power 
running to waste at Niagara Falls in 
working a series of turbines, serving, by 
means of dynamos, to generate electricity, 
which is transmitted to Buffalo, twenty-two 
miles distant, for electric lighting and trac- 
tion, and is reconverted into mechanical 
power at different places in the neighbour- 
hood of the falls for various industrial 
purposes. The total power that could 
be derived from the Falls of Niagara 
has been estimated at 6,750,000 horse 
power, equivalent to more power than 
could be produced by the whole coal 
supply at present raised throughout the 
world; whilst the power hitherto usefully 
applied by the supply drawn from the falls 
by the Niagara Falls Power Oompany 
amounts altogether to 40,000 horse power. 
The above summary of the uses and 
natural sources of hydraulic power indicates 
that the subject in its various aspects 
extends over a wide range, and furnishes 
ample materials for a special volume. The 
author commences with the general prin- 
ciples of hydraulics, the flow of water, some 
preliminary matters, joints, and valves, be- 
fore proceeding to the practical applications 
of hydraulic power in lifting machinery, 
presses, and riveters. Pumps for supplying 
the water under pressure are next dealt 
with ; and then follow descriptions of the 
various types of turbines, arranged under 
the two classes of impulse and reaction tur- 
bines, and their designs, and a very brief 
chapter on water-wheels. The hydraulic 
engines, by actuating which the water under 
pressure performs its work of moving dock 
gates, opening swing bridges, raising loads, 
and turning capstans, are next considered, 
the subject of accumulators having been 
dealt with in the part relating to the appli- 
cations of hydraulic power, though in reality 
appertaining to its supply; and the book 
concludes with short references to the most 
recent achievements accomplished by hy- 
draulic power. The most remarkable of 
these are the hydraulic dock at San Fran- 
cisco, which, by means of eighteen rams on 
each side, can lift a ship weighing 4,000 tons 
a height of 32ft.; the raising of the two 
bascules of the Tower Bridge, each weigh- 
ing 1,070 tons, in 14 minutes, for opening 
the waterway between the towers at high 
tide for the passage of shipping; the Glas- 
gow Harbour tunnel lifts, where each car, 
with a load of about 5} tons, is lifted 72 ft. ; 
and the power plant at Niagara, already 
referred to, for utilizing a small portion of 
the power available by the flow over 





the falls of more than 100,000,000 tons 
of water per hour with a drop of 165 ft. 
The book is intended as an aid, both in 
theory and practice, to engineers engaged 
in the design and construction of works and 
appliances for utilizing water for the trans- 
mission of power; and the descriptions are 
illustrated by 201 figures and plates in the 
text. 








SOCIETIES. 


RoyAL.—May 10.—Lord Lister, President, in the 
chair.—The list of candidates recommended for 
election into the Society was read from the chair.— 
The following papers were read : ‘On the Diffusion 
of Gold in Solid Lead at the Ordinary Temperature, 
by Sir W. Roberts-Austen,—‘ Oa Certain Properties 
of the Alloys of Gold and Copper,’ by Sir W. Roberts- 
Austen aud Dr. T. K. Rose,—' Experiments on the 
Value of Organic Sensation as Contributory to 
Emotion,’ by Prof. Sherrington,—‘ Oa the Bright- 
ness of the Corona of April 16th, 1893 : Preliminary 
Note,’ by Prof. Turner,—and ‘The Radio-Activity 
of Uranium,’ by Sir W. Crookes. 





ASIATIC.—May 9.—Annual Meeting.—Lord Reay, 
President, in the chair.—The annual report of the 
Council for the year 1899 was adopted on the motion 
of Sir Charles Lyall, seconded by Mr. V. A. Smith. 
Thirty new Members had been elected during the 
year, and 220 volumes added to the library. The 
fund for a triennial gold medal had been completed, 
and the Oriental Translation Fuad had continued its 
work.—The President urged the establishment in 
London of an Oriental School similar to those in the 
other capitals of Europe, and Mr, Yerburgh an- 
nounced certain steps already taken towards that 
end.—Dr. Gaster described the Oriental School in 
Berlin, which he had recently visited as delegate of 
the Society, as an example of what we ought to 
have here.—The President announced that Dr. E. W. 
West had been selected as the Gold Medalist for the 
rom, in consideration of the distinguished service 

e had rendered by‘his studies in Zoroastrianism. — 
Mr. Beveridge gave an account of the results of his 
recent journey to India in search of rare Persian 
MSS.—Lord Stanmore and Sir W. Lee Warner were 
elected Vice-Presidents ; and Mr. Thornton, Prof, 
Douglas, Mr. Arbuthnot, Prof. Macdonell, and Mr. 
Grierson were elected Members of Council for the 
ensuing year. 


ZOOLOGICAL —May 8.—Mr. W. T. Blanford, V.P., 
in the chair.—The Secretary read a report oa the 
additions that had been made to the Society’s mena- 
gerie during April, and called special attention to a 
young lyre-bird (Menura superba) and to a Ural 
owl (Syrnium uralense)—Mr. Sclater exhibited a 
mounted specimen of a male reedbuck, obtained by 
Mr. Ewart S. Grogan on the Songwé river, north of 
Lake Nyasa. It was of about the same size as the 
common reedbuck (Cervieapra arundinum), but 
differed in several important points. Mr. Sclater 
considered it referable to a new species, and 

roposed to name it Cervicapra thomasine.— 

{r.C. Davies Sherborn mentioned that he expected 
the first portion (1758-1800) of his ‘Index Generum 
et Specierum Animalium,’ containing about 60,000 
entries, to be ready for publication at the end of 
this year.—Mr. G. A. Boulenger read a paper on the 
batrachians and reptiles collected by Mr. G. L. Bates 
in the Gaboon (French Congo), among which were 
specimens of ten new species and five new genera of 
the former, and of one new species of the latter, 
which were described. These descriptions were in- 
corporated with a list of the previously known species 
from the Gaboon, by which it was shown that the 
batrachians known from this country reached thirty- 
nine in number, and the reptiles eighty.—Mr. W. RB. 
Ogilvie Grant read a paper on the birds of Hainan, 
based on a collection sent home by the late Mr. John 
Whitehead from the Five-Finger Mountains in the 
interior of the island. Examples of mauy interest- 
ing species had been procured, which were either 
new to science or to the fauna of the island. Among 
the former, which numbered eleven, were men- 
tioned a splendid silver pheasant, a remarkable 
night-heron, and a peculiar brown-and-white jay of 
the genus Urocisea. The paper contained a com- 
plete account of the avifauna of Hainan as known at 
the present time.—Mr. P. Crowley read a paper on 
the Rhopalocera collected by Mr. Whitehead. Speci- 
mens of 108 species were contained in the collection, 
of which eight were described as new, and many 
others were recorded from that island for the first 
time.—Mr. J. S. Budgett read a paper entitled ‘Some 
Points in the Anatomy of Polypterus,’ as deduced 
from an examination of specimens lately procured 
by the author in the river Gambia. The urinogenital 
organs of the male and female Polypterus were de- 
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scribed in detail ; those of the male, it was believed, 
for the first time, while the description now given 
of the genital ducts in the female did not entirely 
agree with those of previous writers. The later stages 
in the formation of these organs were also described, 
and it was shown that the condition found in the 
ganoid Lepidosteus, where the products of the 
testis are carried away by the tubules of the kidney, 
was not primitive. Some new points of interest in 
the vascular system were communicated, and reasons 
were given for regarding the external gill of Poly- 
‘eee not as homologous with the hyoidean pseudo- 

ranch of Acipenser, but rather with the external 
gill of the Dipnoi and the Amphibia. The formation 
of the abdominal pores of Polypterus was also 
described, and the use of the enlarged anal fin of 
the male in the breeding season was discussed.— 
Mr. G. A. Boulenger gave a list of the fishes collected 
by Mr. Budgett during his recent expedition to the 
Gambia. Among these were two new species, which 
were proposed to be named Clarius budgetti and 
Synodontis ocellifer. Altogether specimens of 
forty-two species of fishes were obtained by Mr. 
Budgett from the river. 





METEOROLOGICAL.—May 16.—Dr. C. T. Williams, 
President, in the chair.—A paper was read on ‘The 
Wiltshire Whirlwind of October Ist, 1899,’ which 
had been prepared by the late Mr. G. J. Symons a 
few days before he was stricken down with paralysis. 
This whirlwind occurred between 2 and 3 P.M., com- 
mencing near Middle Winterslow, and travelling in 
a north-north-easterly direction. The length of the 
damage was nearly twenty miles, but the average 
breadth was only about one hundred yards ; in this 
narrow track, however, buildings were blown down, 
trees were uprooted, and objects were lifted and 
carried by the wind a considerable distance 
before they were deposited on the ground. For- 
tunately the greater part of the district over 
which the whirlwind passed was open down, 
otherwise the damage, and perhaps loss of 
life, would have been considerable. At Old 
Lodge, Salisbury, the lifting power of the whirl- 
wind was strikingly shown by several wooden 
buildings being lifted up and dropped down several 
feet north-west of their original position. At a 
place eighteen miles from its origin the whirlwind 
came upon a rick of oats, a considerable portion of 
which it carried right over the village of Ham, and 
deposited in a field more than a mile and a half 
away.—A paper by Dr. Nils Ekholm, of Stockholm, 
was also read on ‘The Variations of the Climate of 
the Geological and Historical Past and their Causes.’ 
In this the author attempts to apply the results of 
physical, astronomical, and meteorological research, 
in order to explain the secular changes of climate 
unveiled by geology and history. 





PHILOLOGICAL.—May 4.—Annual Meeting.—The 
Rev. Prof. Skeat, President, in the chair.— The 
Treasurer's cash account for 1899 was read and 
adopted. The Society’s thanks were voted to the 
Council of University College for the use of its 
rooms.—The following members were elected the 
Society’s officers for the ensuing year: President, 
H. Bradley ; Vice-Presidents, W. Stokes, H. Sweet, 
J. A. H. Murray, Rev. A. H. Sayce, Rev. Prof. W. W. 
Skeat, Prof. A. S. Napier; Ordinary Members of 
Council, E,. L. Brandreth, T. Ely, D. Ferguson, 
Prof. G. Foster, P. Giles, I. Gollancz, F. Heath, 
Prof. W. P. Ker, Rev. J. B. Mayor, Prof. W.S. McCor- 
mick, W. R. Morfill, Dr. Peile, Prof. Platt, Prof. 
J. P. Postgate, Prof. Ridgeway, Prof. W. Rippmann, 
J. H. Staples, W. H. Stevenson, Prof. J. Strachan, 
and Prof. E. B. Tylor ; Treasurer, B. Dawson ; Hon. 
Secretary, F. J. Furnivall.— Prof. Skeat read a 
portion of a paper upon English etymologies, con- 
taining a discussion of about fifty-seven words of 
which the etymology has been in dispute, or is sup- 
posed to be unknown. A few of them follow. The 
word baste, to beat, is exactly represented by the 
Swedish dialect basta, to beat, which is unfor- 
tunately given by Rietz only as a derivative of basa, 
to beat, and not in its + agper mns place. The verb 
to baste, when used with reference to the basting 
of meat, is probably a peculiar use of the Middle 
Danish baste, to broil or grill. Blot is from Mid. 
Fr. blotter, to blot (Cotgrave) ; and this verb seems 
to have been formed from O.F. dlotte, a pellet, 
which is actually a doublet of pellet. Bullace, from 
O.F. beloce, answers to Southern F. peloce or pelesse, 
from a Romance type *pilottea, lit. “ pellet-like,” 
from the shape of the fruit. Bun is to be explained 
from the Prov. bougno, whence the derivative 
bugnet, variant of wee explained by Cotgrave 
as “‘bun.” Bunion, o Ital. origin, is its augmenta- 
tive, the original sense of bun being “tumour” or 
“swelling.” Dandruff is a compound : the former 
part is the prov. E. dander, scurf, and the latter 
part is the prov. E, hurf, huff, urf, with a similar 
sense; this word was solved by Mr. Mayhew. 
Dub, from O.F. adober, is of Teutonic origin: the 





E. Fries. dubben must be an old word, as it has 
various senses, and is allied to Bavarian tupfen, G. 
tiipfen, which exhibits the sound-change from d to, 
and is therefore not modern. It is allied to dab, 
dib,and dob. Herb ive, mentioned by Chaucer, and 
now called herb iry, has nothing to do with ivy. 
Dr. Murray’s derivation of husk from the Mid. Dutch 
huysken, a little house, a little case, is made certain 
by a note by Kilian that the Du. word also meant pre- 
cisely a husk or pod: a point which seems to have 
been overlooked. The curious word izzard, formerly 
ezod, O.F. ezed, is merely the form zed, Gk. zéta, pre- 
ceded by an ¢ ori to enable it to be sounded more 
easily by a Romance speaker; the statement in the 
‘Century Dict.’ that it stands for “s hard” is dis- 
proved by the fact that z is really “s soft.” The 
verb to notch, confused with nock, was anny 
from M.E. ochen, F. ocher, and had no initial n. 

oung pickle, a mischievous boy, meant a young 
imp or young puck, and has no connexion whatever 
with the phrase “to be in a pickle.’”’ The Devon- 
shire pivy is less correct than the Cornish pisky, 
which is from Swed. dial. pyske, a fairy, hobgoblin. 
The Span. poncho, a sort of cloak, was originally an 
Araucan word, used by the Indians in the south of 
Chili. The verb roam, to wander, was suggested by 
the O.F. romier, a pilgrim, Ital, romeo, and is actually 
a derivative of Rome, the great place of pilgrimage. 
The celebrated verb to scotch, in ‘Macbeth,’ ought 
rather to be scorch, in the sense of to score slightly, 
to scratch, to wound with slight incisions; and it is 
interesting to find that scorch is the reading of the 
Folio, scotch being a commentator’s emendation ; at 
the same time, this verb to scorch (a derivative of 
score) actually became scotch, and is preserved in 
hop-scotch. 





STATISTICAL.—May 15.—Sir H. H. Fowler, Pre- 
sident, delivered his annual address, the subject 
being ‘ Municipal Finance and Municipal Enter- 
prise.’ 





SocIETY OF ARTS.— May 14.— Prof. V. B. Lewes 
delivered the second of his course of Cantor Lec- 
tures on ‘The Incandescent Gas Mantle and its Use.’ 

May 16.—A paper on ‘A National Repository for 
Science and Art’ was read by Prof. Flinders Petrie, 
and was followed by a discussion. 





MATHEMATICAL.— May 10.—Prof. Elliott, V.P., 
in the chair.— The special meeting unanimously 
carried the following amendment to bylaw iv. 1, 
viz., that the words “ half-past 5 o'clock in the after- 
noon” be substituted for “8 o'clock in the evening.” 
—At the general meeting Dr. Glaisher communi- 
cated a ‘Congruence Theorem relating to Eulerian 
Numbers and other Coefficients.’-— Prof. Lamb spoke 
shortly on a peculiarity of the wave system due to 
the free vibrations of a nucleus in an extended 
medium.—Prof. Love gave a description of some 
diagrams illustrating a paper by Mr. J. H. Michell 
on distributions of stress in two dimensions.—The 
following papers were read by their titles: ‘The 
Differential Equation whose Solution is the Ratio of 
Two Solutions of a Linear Differential Equation,’ by 
Mr. M. W. J. Fry,—‘ Note on a Quinquisectional 
Equation,’ by Prof. L. J. Rogers,—‘On the Dif- 
ferentiation of Single Theta Functions,’ by the Rev. 
M. M. U. Wilkinson, —and ‘Linear Substitutions 
commutative with a Given Substitution,’ by Dr. 
L. E. Dickson.—Lieut.-Col. Cunningham showed 
that numbers of certain forms are composite. 





ARISTOTELIAN.— May 14,—Mr. A. F. Shand, V.P., 
in the chair—Mr. W. R. Boyce Gibson read a paper 
on ‘The Principle of Least Action as a Psycho- 
logical Principle.’ The principle of leastactionis best 
known as a leading generalization of mechanical 
science. As such it has noconnexion with any psycho- 
logical principle. The discussion of the physical 
import of the principle suggests, however, a suitable 
method for dealing with the psychological question. 
We put the question to ourselves as follows : What 
is the main fact or facts with which the science of 
psychology has to deal? What are the principles 
that embody this fact or facts in the most general 
and appropriate form? Can some principle of least 
action be said to be among these principles? If go, 
what is the 2 yay cee import of the principle ? 
If not, can such a principle be allowed a secondary 
place in psychological theory, or must it be banished 
altogether from psychology? The answers given to 
these questions are as follows: 1. The main fact 
with which psychology deals is the activity of the 
individual consciousness. 2. The main psycho- 
logical principle is the principle of the unity 
of consciousness, for it is the principle which 
gives intelligible unity to this activity. This 
principle is carefully defined. 3. A principle of 
Jeast action as expressive of psychical facts must 
meap, in the main, one of three things: a 
principle of least exertion possible, a principle of 
lessening exertion, or, thirdly, a principle of the 
most effective exertion, i.¢., of least exertion for a 





s ee | 
given result These we may respectively call the 
principles of inertia, facilitation, and economy, 
4. A detailed discussion of these three principles 
shows : (i.) That a law of relative inertia or relative 
least effort may be admitted as a negative principle 
of psychology, where by relative inertia is meant 
the tendency to make as little effort as poxsible 
outside the sphere of one’s immediate interest. 
(ii.) That a principle of facilitation, coucretely 
understood as implying not a lessening, but 
smoothly-working activity, is a principle under. 
lying all our striving; (ili.) That a principle of 
economy may be admitted as a principle of psy. 
chology, but only as a secondary principle of the 
activity of the scientific consciousness. What is 
fundamental in the scientific consciousness is not g 
striving after economy, but a striving after clear. 
ness, method, and fidelity to fact.—The paper wag 
followed by a discussion. 





PHYSsICAL.— May 11.—Prof. O. J. Lodge, President, 
in the chair.—A discussion of Prof. Lodge’s paper 
‘On the Controversy concerning Volta’s Contact 
Force’ was commenced by Prof. Armstrong. -The 
Chairman then read a paper by Mr. J. B. Tayler on 
‘The Heat of Formation of Alloys.".—A paper on 
‘The Want of Uniformity in the Action of Copper. 
Zine Alloys on Nitric Acid’ was read by Dr. J. H. 
Gladstone.—Prof. 8. P. Thompson then showed an 
* Electromagnetic Experiment,’ 





MBETINGS FOR THE BNSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Geographical, 3 —Annual Meeting. 
— Victoria Institute, 4}. 
— Society of Arts, 8 —‘ The Incandescent Gas Mantle and ite Use,’ 
Lecture III.. Prof. V.B Lewes. (Cantor Lectures.) 
— Institute of British Architects, 8.—‘‘The Art of the late Prof, 
Cockerell,’ Mr. J. M Brydon. 
Tours. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Brain-Tissue as the Apparatus of 
Thought,’ Lecture II., Dr. A Hill. 
— Society of Arts, 8—‘The Practice of Lettering,’ Mr. E. F. 


Strange. 

— Zoological, 8}. -—‘The De Pp of the Skel of the 
Tuatera, Sphenodon (Hatteria) punctatus.’ Prof. G B Howes 
and Mr. H. H Swi 3 ‘Cr from the Faikland 
Islands collected by Mr Rupert Vallentin.’ Rev. T. Kk R. 
Stebbing; ‘The ifi of the Hair-stope in Certain 

Mammals,’ Dr W. Kidd. 

0 


Wen. Society of Arts, 8 -‘Salmon pe ponsgg¥ Mr. J. Willis-Bund, 
Geological, 8.-‘ The Igneous Rocks of the Coast of County 
Waterford,’ Mr. F.R. C. Reed; ‘A New Type of Rock from 
Kentalien and Elsewhere, and its Relations to other Igneous 
Rocks in Argylishire,’ Messrs. J. B. Hill and H. Kynaston. 
Tuvrs. Linnean, 3.—Annual Meeting 
— Royal Institution, 3 —‘ Chaucer,’ Lecture I., Canon Ainger. 
Arts, 4}. - ‘English Criminal Procedure and the 
Indian Code of Criminal Procedure, Sir J. Scott 
— Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—Annual Meeting. 
Fri. Physical, 5. -‘ Experi ig the Aberration called 
Coma,’ Prof. 8. P. Thompson; * Notes on the Measurement of 
some Standard Resistances,’ Mr. R. T Glazebrook; ‘ 
Strength of Ductile M ials under Combined Stresses,’ Mr. 


. Guest. 
— Royal Institution, 9.—‘The Great Alpine Tunnels,’ Mr. F. Fox 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3—‘The Growth of Chamber Music,’ Lec- 
ture L., Sir F. Bridge. 























Science Gossiy, 

Tue gold medal of the Linnean Society has 
this year been awarded to Prof. Alfred Newton, 
in recognition of his important contributions to 
zoological science. It will be presented at the 
anniversary meeting of the Society, to be held 
at Burlington House on Thursday next, at 3 P.M. 


Tue Technical Department of the Yorkshire 
College, Leeds, is now complete for practical 
purposes. It has been established by the Cloth- 
workers’ Company, which has spent on build- 
ings and equipment a sum of 67,000I., in 
addition to a guarantee of annual maintenance 
a up the total endowment to about 

Pror. GuasenaPp has recently published 4 
fifth series of measures of double stars observed 
at St. Petersburg and at Domkino in the Crimea 
during the years 1897 and 1898. They include 
300 pairs, of which about one-fourth are less 
than 5” apart. 


Herr ScuwassMann, by comparing a photo- 
graphic plate of the stars in the neighbourhood 
of betes taken on April 2nd with one of Prof. 
Max Wolf's on the 16th of that month in 1896, 
detected the variability of a small star situated 
some distance nearly west of the bright one. 
Earlier photographs were available, also taken 
at Kénigstuhl, one of these being so far back as 
April 17th, 1892, when no trace of the star 
could be perceived, so that it must have been at 
least as faint as the fourteenth magnitude, as it 
also was at the end of March, 1894, and at the 
beginning of last month. But on April 14th, 
1893, it was visible on the plate, and nearly 
equal to the tenth magnitude, and about 4 
magnitude fainter on April 16th, 1896. It is, 
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therefore, a remarkable variable, the period of 
which cannot yet be fixed. 

A SECOND edition of Sir Norman Lockyer’s 
Recent and Coming Eclipses (Macmillan) has 
appeared. We noticed the first in 1897, but it is 
desirable to call attention to the present, be- 
cause it contains, in addition to the earlier 
matter, and with various other improvements, 
a very full and interesting account of the obser- 
vations made under the author’s superintend- 
ence of the total eclipse of January 22nd, 1898, 
at Viziadrug, India. The conditions of the total 
eclipses of 1900, 1901, and 1905 are discussed ; 
the first of these being now so near at hand 
makes it of especial interest. 











FINE ARTS 


—_— 


Ornament in European Silks. By A. 8. Cole. 
Illustrated. (Debenham & Freebody.) 


Tus readable book by a leading official at 
South Kensington is an outcome of an inter- 
esting exhibition which the publishers formed 
in Wigmore Street about three years 
ago. In compiling the catalogue Mr. Cole 
took a leading part, and the collection of 
ancient embroideries and brocades was one 
of the largest that have been seen in London. 
Many of them have been figured in the 
charming illustrations of the present 
volume, while a great number of the cuts 
are derived from pictures in which the 
robes of saints and celebrated personages 
form important elements. 

The result is, let us say at once, not an 
exhaustive treatise, nor a complete history of 
decorative design in relation to silk weaving 
and needlework, nor a record of the history 
of European ornament in silk. The work 
of Francisque Michel on ‘ Etoffes de Soie,’ 
supplemented by the labours of Fischbach 
and the researches of Dupont Auberville in 
his ‘Ornement des Tissus,’ laid the founda- 
tion of the studies which Mr. Cole cultivates, 
but since the publication of the latest of these 
volumes several years have elapsed and 
knowledge has accumulated and grown. 
Besides, the first of them has no illus- 
trations of any kind, and all of them 
are very costly. The tombs of Egypt 
have yielded specimens of the existence 
of which Fischbach never dreamt, and 
South Kensington has acquired a good 
many relics since Pariset’s ‘ Industries de la 
Soie’ appeared just ten years ago; the 
development of the practice of exhibiting 
pictures by old masters has brought to- 
gether numbers of representations of Euro- 
ony silk fabrics, an advantage of which 

r. Cole has made exceptional use; and 
last, but not least, photography has fur- 
nished unexceptionable illustrations from 
museums and galleries which were not 
available until recent years. 

Wide as his field of study is, it was wise 
of Mr. Cole to confine himself within Euro- 
pean boundaries, except so far as regards 
the development of Occidental design from 
Oriental sources and the identification of 
them. Whatever China may have done 
in sericulture, her example in the decoration 
of such silken fabrics as have found favour 
in Europe at any time need not be taken 
into account. The curious still collect 
Chinese embroideries, but weavers and 
needleworkers will have nothing to do 
with them. Of course a few specimens 
betray Chinese influence, but even these are 





translations, so to say, by craftsmen not in 
direct touch with the Celestial empire. 

First silk itself and then the ornament- 
ing of the material are Mr. Cole’s topics, 
the latter being his principal theme. Con- 
cerning the history of silk as a material, 
he cannot be said to tell much that 
is new and important, although as a 
digest of evidence, furnished by specimens 
whose numbers far exceed what one 
might naturally expect, his book has 
an importance of its own. This is the 
case partly because Mr. Cole’s survey is, 
owing to the nature of things, larger, and 
the horizon of his studies wider, than those 
of the historians who have preceded him and 
made his book possible. Again, no one has 
made freer or more extended use of the 
masses of illustrative matter which pic- 
tures and drawings furnish. The his- 
tory of decorative silk in Italy, France, and 
England has occupied the compiler to a 
greater degree than in Germany and Spain, 
although the latter are not neglected; but 
whether his examples are drawn from 
Italian or other sources, the greater number 
were found in museums rather than in 
galleries of paintings, though, doubtless, 
patterns of fabrics which occur in recogniz- 
able portraits and subject-pictures by known 
masters are of immense value in deciding the 
dates of actual specimens. Among the most 
interesting and original portions of this book 
are those devoted to analyses of patterns 
in whatever form they have been preserved. 
These analyses are cleverly employed in order 
to discover the origin, national or chrono- 
logical, of various specimens without a 
known history. Mr. Cole’s acumen is con- 
spicuous, and he proves himself a worthy 
fellow- worker of the authorities named 
above. He sets forth his views clearly, 
and puts his deductions carefully before 
the reader, illustrating them by the capital 
illustrations we have already described, 
and these serve to complete the ‘general 
review” to which the author has referred 
in his text. His notes upon the earlier 
works which come to review, such as those 
of Sassanian, Egypto-Persian, and Byzan- 
tine origin, are made particularly attractive 
by the illustrations which accompany them, 
as well as by the choice artistic spirit of 
the selected specimens. The great influence 
and peculiar charm of Saracenic art, to 
which Europe of the Crusades and also of 
a later date owed much, are sympathetically 
set forth in an appropriate chapter. 








Tue volume containing drawings of The Old 
Colonial Houses of the Cape of Good Hope (Bats- 
ford), by Miss (?) Alys Fane Trotter, will be found 
of interest at the present moment. Miss Trotter’s 
drawings possess little claims toartistic merit, but 
they are sufficient to give an idea of the general 
features of the buildings they represent. The 
Dutch to a certain extent altered their style of 
building to suit the climate of the Cape, but they 
retained some share of the Batavian graces of 
the houses of the mother country, and we cannot 
agree with Mr. Baker that they displayed any 
great independence. Naturally enough, their 
chief deviation from their originals was in the 
planning of the interior of the houses, for, having 
unlimited space, they abandoned copying the 
many stories of the houses of a Dutch city, and 
built a large central hall, into which the bed- 
rooms and kitchen opened. The screens divid- 
ing the halls form an agreeable feature. They 
placed a stoep, or raised platform, at the front 


and back of each country house, but they do not 
seem to have put a roof over it to shelter the 
occupants from the sun. The Castle appears to 
have been the building of most architectural 
pretensions in Cape Town in Dutch times, and 
had some decidedly effective features. 








THE SALE OF THE PEEL HEIRLOOMS. 


THE pictures which fetched important sums 
at the sale of the Peel heirlooms by Messrs. 
Robinson & Fisher on the 10th and 11th inst. 
were as follows. But for the well-known reputa- 
tion of the auctioneers we should be bound to 
say that a large proportion of the prices are 
simply incredible :— 

Sir D. Wilkie, Portrait of the Artist, 1261. ; 
Interior, with figure of a Smuggler, 3781. 
Barker of Bath, Wooded Landscape, pool and 
cattle in the foreground, 105). Sir P. Lely, 
Cowley, 7031. ; Wycherley, 262/.; Nell Gwynne, 
6821.; Countess of Kildare, 6801. ; Anna Maria, 
Countess of Shrewsbury, as Minerva, 3201. W. 
Dobson, The Artist in a Blue Dress, 5251. Cana- 
letto, Greenwich Hospital, 105/. French School, 
Comte de Talleyrand-Périgord, 1051. Bouton, 
Louis XVI. in Pink Velvet Coat, 157/. Phillips, 
Lord Byron, 315/. Sir T. Lawrence, Curran, 
8921. ; Kemble as Rolla, 85/.; Fuseli, 2151. 
De Vries and D. Teniers, Interior of a Court- 
yard, 1521. Greuze, Marie Antoinette, 1,417/. ; 
A Female Head, 6301. Slingelandt, Interior of 
a Cottage, a child saying grace, 2781. W. 
Collins, The Morning after a Storm, 1,575. ; 
Winter Scene on the Thames at Richmond, 
2,1001.; The Cherry - Seller, 2411. ; Coast 
Scene, fishermen carrying nets, 5461. Jan Steen, 
Interior of a Cabaret, 1,312/. P. Wouvermans, 
A Landscape, with sandy hills and numerous 
figures, 168/.; Ass on the Brow of a Hill, 
1681. W. Van de Velde, A Seashore Scene, 4201. 
Molinaer, Interior, with figures courting, 546l. 
R. P. Bonington, View on the Grand Canal, 
Venice, 6821. Sir E. Landseer, The Shepherd’s 
Prayer, 7871. Van der Heyden, Canal Scene, 
church and punt in foreground, 1,911. S. Scott, 
View of London Bridge and St. Paul’s, 162/. ; 
View of Westminster Bridge and the Abbey, 
1151. W. Mulready, The Cannon, 1,302). T. 
Gainsborough, Sir William Blackstone, 7871. 
Sir J. Reynolds, Burke, 210/.; Dr. Johnson, 
441].; Arthur Murphy, 3367. J. Hoppner, 
Portrait of Himself, 1,575. Adrian van Utrecht, 
Interior of a Shop, 1687. C. Lucy, Lord Nelson 
on the Victory, 420). B.R. Haydon, Napoleon 
at St. Helena, 420). D. Roberts, The De- 
parture of the Israelites from Egypt, 1151. 
Snyders, A Boar attacked by a Lion, 105/. Van 
Dyck, A Genoese Senator, and A Full-length 
Portrait of a Lady, 24,2501. 

Lely’s portrait of Cowley, as a shepherd with 
@ pipe and crook, came from Strawberry Hill 
(11th day, lot 21), when Peel gave 100 gs. for it; 
it is signed. The same artist’s Wycherley shows 
those abundant curls which it was his wont to 
comb and adjust while in the pit of the theatre 
and conversing with ladies in the boxes, and 
which at Tunbridge Wells are said to have fasci- 
nated the Countess of Kildare. This is the por- 
trait which John Smith mezzotinted in 1703. 
Lely’s ‘ Nell Gwynne,’ or another version of it, 
was engraved by Valck; Lely painted at least 
four portraits of her. ‘The Countess of 
Kildare’ was the lady who, in the bookshop, 
inquired for Wycherley’s play and was intro- 
duced to the author. ‘The Countess of Shrews- 
bury,’ wife of Earl Francis, was the infamous 
Anna Maria, born Brudenel, who, March, 1667, 
held Buckingham’s horse while he killed her hus- 
band ; she died 1702. The picture was at Stowe, 
and is interesting as a good specimen of Lely’s 
early or German manner. W. Dobson’s por- 
trait of himself in a blue dress is noteworthy 
as showing that this capital painter did not owe 
all his merits to Van Dyck. The price fetched 
by Hoppner’s portrait of himself is, as such, 





unique; for it is not nearly so good as that 
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which the Royal Academy possesses. Wilkie’s 
portrait of himself dates from 1840, and is un- 
finished. His ‘Interior, with a Smuggler,’ was 
painted in 1823, and sold to Peel for 160 gs. as 
‘The Smugglers.’ It was at the Academy in 
1824. Phillips’s portrait of Lord Byron was 
engraved by Lupton; Lord Leigh lent a ver- 
sion of it to the National Portrait Exhibition, 
1868. Lawrence’s portrait of Curran (said to 
have been painted in one sitting) is vigorous, 
and not at all like Sir Thomas’s ordinary 
manner. It differs from that bust which 
belongs to Earl Grey, and which greatly dis- 
appointed Lawrence when it was at the 
Academy. The Peel ‘Curran’ has been re- 
peatedly engraved by J. R. Smith, Meyer, and 
others. This artist’s ‘Rolla,’ which fetched 
only 81gs., is a portrait of Kemble in character, 
and was exhibited at the Academy in 1800, 
and at the British Institution in 1806; it was 
executed in 1800, and engraved by S. W. Rey- 
nolds in 1803 ; the child is said to have been 
painted from a son of Sheridan. Jackson 
the pugilist sat for the figure of Rolla; 
under the present surface is another Law- 
rence of ‘Prospero calling up the Storm.’ 
‘Rolla,’ which of all Sir Thomas’s melo- 
dramatic pieces is, perhaps, the best known, 
is even more theatrical than ‘Satan calling up 
the Legions,’ now in the Academy’s Diploma 
Gallery. It is a perfect illustration of the 
methods of the Kemble school of acting, 
which was so influential that they vitiated 
most of the dramatic design of the epoch, 
whether in painting or on the stage; in fact, 
the defects of Lawrence himself were largely 
due to John Kemble’s mannerisms. ‘Rolla’ 
measures 11 ft. by 8ft. 4in.; ‘Satan’ is higher 
still. Lawrence’s excellent portrait of Fuseli 
was exhibited at the British Institution in 1833, 
and was engraved by H. Meyer. At Lawrence’s 
sale in 1830, at Christie’s, Mr. Seguier bought 
it for Peel, price 70gs. In his recently pub- 
lished ‘Sir T. Lawrence’ (Goupil & Co.) Lord 
Ronald Gower supplies an excellent account of 


. the President’s art and sitters, to which, as well 


as to Mr. A. Graves’s exhaustive catalogues ap- 
pended to it, we are here indebted. Leslie, in 
his criticism on Lawrence, justifies what we 
have said about the ‘Curran,’ that his best por- 
traits were those he painted off-hand. he 
majority of the portraits of famous worthies 
which Lawrence painted for Peel are not yet 
to be sold, if they ever will be. 

There were three Reynoldses, likenesses of 
Dr. Johnson, Arthur Murphy, and Burke. 
The first is a repetition of that which was 
painted for Mrs. Thrale, and was exhibited by 
her at the British Institution in 1813. The 
likenesses of Murphy and Burke belong to 
different categories. The former was painted 
for Mrs. Thrale, sold at Streatham, May, 1816, 
for 1021. 18s., bought in 1823 for 941. 10s., and 
by Mr. Graves in 1832 for 231. 2s. It belonged 
to G. W. Taylor, at whose sale Peel bought it. 
The history of Burke’s portrait is not known to 
us. If not a Reynolds it is a very good copy of 
the Thrale portrait which is now at 18, Hyde 
Park Gardens. The pictures by W. Collins 
fetched unprecedented prices; they were all 
bought by Peel of the artist: ‘The Morning 
after a Storm’ (R.A., 1829) for 400 gs.; the 
‘Winter Scene’ (R.A., 1827) for 500 gs.; the 
‘Study of Old Odell as the Cherry - Seller,’ 
which was not exhibited, 1824, for 60gs.; 
‘Fishermen carrying down their Nets’ (R.A., 
1825) for 150gs. ‘*Old Odell” was Cowper’s 
messenger and letter-carrier at Olney, who, when 
his donkey died, affectionately skinned his old 
servant and hung the hide on his cottage 
wall. The original and complete ‘Cherry- 
Seller,’ for which this worthy sat, is a large 
picture, and includes the donkey. Mulready’s 
picture of ‘The Cannon’ likewise realized an 
extraordinary sum. It was at the Academy in 
1£°£7, when Peel bought it, at Paris in 1855, and 
at the International Exhibition, 1862. Landseer’s 





large picture of ‘ The Shepherd’s Prayer’ before 
a crucifix has been finely engraved, and is a 
leading piece in the artist’s later manner. C. 
Lucy’s ‘Nelson in the Cabin of the Victory,’ 
which Sharp engraved, was at the Academy in 
1854, and is the best example of the studious 
and modest painter’s workmanship. Of Gains- 
borough’s portrait of Blackstone, which was 
engraved by J. Hall (for the ‘Commentaries ’) 
and others, Fulcher repeats a note that Peel 
bought it for 80 gs. Haydon’s ‘Napoleon at 
St. Helena’ is the first painted of that host 
of repetitions about which the ‘Memoirs’ of 
Haydon, vols. ii. and iii., has several grotesque 
as well as painful notices. Haydon had painted 
the subject in small in 1829; in 1830 Peel, 
evidently wishing to help the needy and 
ambitious artist, called upon him, and gave him 
a commission to produce on a larger scale the 
huge and awkwardly composed, yet poetical 
and impressive design. This he did with 
infinite pains and prolonged preparations of all 
sorts ; the result is, technically speaking, worth 
those labours. The price was to be 100 gs. ; 
Peel added 30 gs. more, and was much disgusted 
by Haydon’s exigent ways. ‘Napoleon’ was 
exhibited in 1831, and proved a dead failure, 
though Wordsworth wrote a sonnet in its 
honour. 

The most discussed pictures among the Peel 
heirlooms are the two life-size portraits of a 
Genoese senator and a lady, both seated. Com- 
missioned by Peel to let him know if during 
his travels on the Continent in 1827 he should 
hear of desirable Van Dycks that were to be 
sold, Wilkie found in the Spinola Palace at 
Genoa two works which pleased him greatly, 

“ fine whole-lengths of an old Lady and Gentleman, 
painted with less richness than usual, but with 
great care and truth. The old Gentleman is on the 
margin [?]; his head and shoulders are most 
admirable.” 

Thus the painter wrote to Andrew Wilson 
from Genoa, June Ist, 1827. Again, June 2I1st, 
1827, he wrote to Peel respecting them as pic- 
tures of ‘‘a remarkable Old Invalid Gentleman 
in black with his Lady—two whole lengths, that 
I think capital pictures.” On June 26th Wilkie 
wrote again to Wilson and inquired what such 
pictures might be selling for in London at that 
time. Less than 60 louis is mentioned as the 
price then demanded in Genoa, and demurred 
to (!), for a Van Dyck of a man in armour ; and 
Wilkie reminds his friend that two half-lengths 
of De Vos and his wife, by Van Dyck, sould at 
Henry Hope’s sale for small sums, although at 
the sale of Watson Taylor’s pictures the former 
realized 130 gs., the latter ‘‘270 or so.” On 
August 9th, 1827, he wrote again to Wilson, 
intimating that his friend in London (evidently 
Peel) would prefer the better two of four Van 
Dycks, and he requested Wilson to inquire 
about the price required for them in Genoa. 
In his journal, under May 6th, 1827, there is 
further reference to these portraits, and a 
criticism on them as 

*“‘most characteristic portraits; the one of an Old 
Gentleman in a white ruff, loose black gown, and 
cap, the whole somewhat grey and dry ; but head 
and hands most beautiful, and life itself. Feeble- 
ness, gouty stiffnesr, and dignity, seem mixt in a 
way that I have never seen before, save in Vandyke. 
It might be a declining dignitary of the Church, or 
the aged Bolingbroke. The hands are painted with 
exquisite truth and care, and as a work of Vandyke’s 
[it] appears to me quite unique. The other, the com- 
panion picture, isan Old Lady, painted in the same 
manner, but in character by no means so striking. 
It has the eame dryness, and perhaps want of rich- 
ness, a8 the other; but the hands are most beautifully 
painted.” 

The pictures reached England in 1828. The 
price paid for them in Genoa was, according to 
Smith, in whose ‘ Catalogue Raisonné’ (vol. iii.) 
they appear as Nos. 179 and 180, ‘‘ very insig- 
nificant.” Smith valued them at 1,200 gs. 


They were at the British Institution in 1829. 
M. Guiffrey, in his ‘ Van Dyck,’ follows Smith’s 
error in stating that these pictures came from 





the Balbi Palace. That of the man is said to 
represent Bartolommev Giustiniani, Van Dyck’s 
Genoese patron and host. Seguier and others 
praised both the pictures highly, and Lawrence 
rightly said they were ‘‘ quite free from ravages 
of repair.” In fact, their dryness is probably 
due to their not having been varnished over. 
much, 

The Peel heirlooms also comprised a number 
of engraved portraits in more or less excellent 
condition, the works of the best English en. 
gravers of their time, Dixon, Hodges, J. Jones, 
Houston, McArdell, Sharp, Dickinson, and 
others. There were, too, fine specimens of E, 
Landseer’s etchings, and a small collection of 
sculptured busts, including a capital bust of 
Sir Walter Scott, by Chantrey, executed in 1898 
by the sculptor, who gave another bust to Scott 
himself on condition that he would sit to him ; 
it fetched 2,2501. A fine bust of W. Windham, 
with bronze drapery, and another of Spencer 
Perceval, both by Nollekens, 1811 and 1813, 
which were highly esteemed by Sir R. Peel, 
realized inconsiderable prices; the latter, or 
a replica, was at the Academy in 1813. A 
bust of W. Pitt, being what was called one 
of the ‘‘stock-pieces” of Nollekens, fetched only 
76 gs., although it came from Stowe. A bust 
of Prior, by Roubiliac, also from Stowe, which 
Sir R. Peel bought for 130 gs., now went for 
550 gs., while the companion bust from the 
same place of Pope, by the same, fetched 
510 gs. This is always reckoned among the best 
likenesses of the poet, as, indeed, the Prior, 
though only a compilation, undoubtedly is, 
Roubiliac’s ‘ Voltaire ’ and ‘ Rousseau’ realized 
respectively 255 gs. and 105gs. A second ‘Pitt,’ 
from Stowe, was sold for 105 gs. A circular 
cistern in marble, sculptured with acanthi and 
supported on panthers’ heads and limbs, which 
Peel bought from a French palace, a remarkable 
specimen of the best French Renaissance type, 
was sold for 330 gs. A group of boys, satyrs, 
and a goat, by J. C. de Cock, 1724, obtained 
305 gs. ; ‘ Apollo,’ by Thorwaldsen, 600 gs. ; a 
‘*stock-piece ” of ‘Castlereagh,’ by Chantrey, 
1828, 40 gs.; ‘Racine,’ 170 gs. ; ‘ Moliére,’ 
310 gs. ; ‘A Bacchante and Child,’ by R. J. Wyatt, 
one of his most charming groups and admirably 
executed, 250 gs.; ‘ Venus and Psyche,’ anony- 
mous, 160 gs.; ‘The Shepherd Boy,’ by Gibson, 
a replica, we think, of a well-known group, 
160gs. The small price obtained for the bust 
of Perceval is explained by the fact, reported 
by J. T. Smith (‘ Nollekens,’ ii. 74), that in 
1812 Nollekens had then in hand fifteen busts 
of the statesman at 160gs. each. Of the Pope 
we read in the diary of Thomas Moore, under 
February, 1834 :— 

“ He [Peel] took me into another room [at Dray- 
ton Manor] to show me what he said I ought to see, 
the original bust of Pope by Roubiliac, which was 
done for Lord Bolingbroke. Told him that Rogers 
had a very fine cast of it, which I find since is a 
mistake, as Rogers’s is the original clay, or model, 
from which this bust was made, and is remarkable 
for the fine lines and markings with which it 
abounds, and which were afterwards softened down 
or omitted in the marble.” 

This bust is inscribed ‘‘1741. Ad Vivum.” 
It was formerly in Watson Taylor’s posses- 
sion. For the bust of Prior, Peel gave at 
Stowe, 1848, 137]. 10s., if we remember 
rightly. According to Smith, Nollekens took 
the death-mask of Fox as well as Pitt, and made 
at least a dozen busts from each. The mask of 
Pitt and Hoppner’s portrait of him from Mul- 
grave Castle furnished the likeness which Nolle- 
kens produced in his masterpiece, the statue 

laced in the Senate House at Cambridge, 1809. 
Nollekens is said to have received not less than 
15,0001. for this statue and the busts. Of the 
busts he sold seventy-four at 120 gs. each, and 
six hundred casts in plaster at 6gs. each ; for 
the statue he received 3,000I., for its pedestal 
6,000. 

Among the bronzes collected by Peel were 
an early Italian taperholder in the form of 
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asatyr, which realized 370 gs.; ‘The Wrestlers,’ 
165 gs.; a pair of candelabra from the Tuileries 
of sixteen lights each, chased with sphinxes and 
other female figures, heads, masks, and wreaths, 
10 ft. high and of the Louis XVI. period, 2,7001. 


(HE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
(Second Notice.) 


A cHARM Of magical beauty, as we have often 
said, pervades nearly all the dream-like pic- 
tures of cities which come from the hands of 
Mr. A. Goodwin, who never produced a more 
lovely specimen of his powers than Lincoln 
(No. 15), the opalescence, grading, and refine- 
ment of which are thoroughly characteristic 
of the painter ; nor is the more masculine treat- 
ment of Bristol Docks (27), a place which does 
not lend itself to the wizardry of the artist, 
amiss. Windsur, from the Tree Tops (80), is 
proad, tender, and fine ; nor is it, despite its 
semidiaphanous tints and tones, in the least 
deficient in solidity and learned draughts- 
manship. The effect is that of moonlight 
growing stronger in a mist-laden atmosphere. 
Berne (116), where sunlight softened by vapours 
is dealt with in a Turneresque fashion, is a 
charming specimen of subtle painting. This 
painter sends, besides the above, some drawings 
of Oriental subjects.—The City of the Guelder- 
land (5), by Mr. H. M. Marshall, is an admirable 
picture (a little too clean for nature) of an 
ancient brick-built town, a gigantic cathedral 
spire, terminating in a hideous bulb and vane, a 
soundly painted river in front, with abundance 
of rosy light. No, 16, A By-way in the City, 
is exactly what we have often had from Mr. 
Marshall, but the perhaps too familiar effect of 
fog is omitted. Much more ambitious and deli- 
cate—in the latter quality resembling a capital 
work of A. W. Hunt—is Mr. Marshall’s Rouen 
(64), a broad, tenderly painted, and choicely 
graded panorama. Amiens (57) is not, we think, 
so good. —By its vigorous realism, strong tones, 
and the simplicity of its colour-scheme, the 
Deepening Shadows (6) of Mr. W. E. Walker, 
a Sussex landscape in the early gloaming, 
contrasts effectively with the work of Mr. 
Goodwin. ‘This realism, chastened and refined 
though it be, appears in Mr. Walker's ‘‘ The 
brimming river” (48), an extremely simple 
and fresh study from nature, including excel- 
lently painted water. More impressive, though 
not less true, his At the Back of the Thunder- 
coud (173) is quite a noble cloud study. In fact, 
the sky is treated with unusual grandeur.— 
Brilliant, elaborately studied, and painted 
with an extremely firm touch, is Mr. A. 
Parsons’s A Book of Verses underneath the 
Bough (17). His Thistledown (33) would have 
delighted Constable and W. Hunt. It is 
a choice and faithful picture, very finely 
drawn and searchingly finished. We are less 
familiar with Mr. Parsons’s works in water 
colours than with his excellent performances 
in oil colours.—The Alderney (18) of Mr. T. 
Lloyd is luminous, harmonious in tone and 
colour, and portrays very happily indeed a vast 
prospect from a cliff over a calm sea. The 
clifftop and the cows are first rate. It differs 
wonderfully from his ‘Hunt Ball,’ previously 
mentioned.—Sympathy with nature and power 
of hand are shown in Fishing Boats, Cannes (21), 


‘one of the bestof Mr. W. M. Hale’s sea-pieces. 


It is a delicate and pure example of an opalescent 


coloration, Sunset at Biarritz (87), another 


work of Mr. Hale’s, renders with unusual aplomb 
the ruddy glare of evening when storms impend. 
Somewhat slight in its handling, it excels in 
power and feeling. — Although much lesseffective, 
the sober coloration, admirable composition, and 
sadness of several of Mr. S. P. Jackson's coast 
Scenes present, as we have frequently remarked, 
dignified and original characteristics no lover of 
fine landscape should fail to admire. The first, 
though not the tinest of these suggestive works, 








golden light on the weather-beaten bastions of 
the Cornish cliffs. This drawing suggests most 
admirably the silence of that lonely place when 
twilight fades into greyness. By no means 
so impressive, and weaker in its handling, 
is Llanstephan Castle (88), by the same artist. 
There is a certain amount of woolliness in it. 
Nor is Port Isaac Bay (103) more satisfactory. 
On the other hand, St. Agnes Beach (184) pos- 
sesses the technical merits of ‘ Watergate Bay,’ 
and it is full of sentiment; in fact, the effect 
of moonlight is most sympathetically and ably 
rendered, and the landscape is far from being 
merely realistic—Among Mr. C. N. Hemy’s 
works the sea-piece, A Pull to Windward (24), 
is conspicuous for its force and the skilful 
modelling of the surface of the water, as well 
as the ability with which the motion and 
buoyancy of the boat are expressed. Much 
knowledge has been turned to good account in 
delineating with truth the attitudes of the rowers 
and indicating that the boat is being forced 
along against a powerful wind. In this, as well 
as in other examples by him, it would appear 
that this painter is yielding to his natural ten- 
dency to an excessive darkness, if not blackness, 
in his effects. The Seagulls’ Dinner (142) illus- 
trates in all respects what is said of No. 24, and 
the growing gloom of twilight may possibly have 
been intended to account for its blackness. The 
rough pier at which the boat’s crew have arrived 
is, however, surely too dark ; on the other hand, 
the gestures of the men and the eager struggles 
of the hungry birds they feed are full of life.— 
From Cornwall, the paradise of Mr. Hemy, to 
Mr. C. B. Phillip’s favourite Argyllshire is a far 
cry, and the difference between the two is well 
exemplified in Corrie Glas, Glen Strae (37), by 
Mr. Phillip, a broad picture of mountain tops 
and a narrow valley in strongly contrasted 
light and shade. The hills are carefully and 
skilfully drawn and modelled, but, the effect 
being somewhat hackneyed and the handling 
rather conventional, the picture reminds the 
visitor of a much reduced scene in an opera.— 
Mr. E. A. Goodall, as is his wont, takes us to 
Africa, and in an effective, but maunered way 
has depicted One of the Gates of Tangiers (47). 
The light reflected into the great shadow on 
the red wall of the city is ably rendered. This 
is his best contribution to the Gallery.— One 
of the most ambitious and effective architec- 
tural pieces here, yet mannered and conven- 
tional, is Mr. Carl Haag’s Amphitheatre of 
Herodes Atticus, Athens (63). It is delineated 
in the hottest and most vivid sunlight. The 
amphitheatre is exceedingly well drawn, and 
painted with enviable facility, but we should 
not like to be responsible for the truth of the 
shadows. Yet it is one of the most success- 
ful works of a veteran artist, and not less 
veracious than the majority of them. The 
Olympieum of Athens (69), by the same, is good, 
but not so telling or impressive ; its subject is 
less suited to the methods of Mr. Haag. Its 
elements, lights, shadows, and fragments of 
architecture are too numerous for him. 

Mr. E. A. Waterlow would find it difficult to 
excel himself as a sympathetic painter of English 
idyls such as Weston Mill, Berkshire (120), a 
restful evening effect; and his charming and 
bright Wayside Inn (129) would secure David 
Cox’s applause. His Hamlet by the Sea (138) 
is also thoroughly good.—If something like 
sentiment could be imparted to Lord Carlisle’s 
sound and careful Holy Island (150) it would be 
first rate.—A Surrey Cottage (60), by Mr. W. 
Pilsbury, is a highly pleasing version of the light 
and colour of nature. A Worcestershire Farm- 
yard (99) is another and even better piece of his, 
full of good drawing, exhibiting a firm touch ; 
a little hard, but commendable because of its 


‘greys and keeping in general.—Mr. J. Parker, 


too, is at his best in Milking Time (61), a really 
pretty and homely idyl. A Well near Pontania 
(81), another of Mr. Parker’s drawings, is not 
only charming in itself, but, owing to the size 





and bold style of the woman's figure standing 
by the fountain, it is unusually ambitious.— 
As a painter of cows and sunlight Miss Butler, 
who has not been long a member of the Old 
Society, has proved herself a desirable acquisi- 
tion. We hope success may not induce her to 
abandon soundand searching methods of draughts- 
manship. ‘‘ When the book of Nature getteth short 
of leaves’’ (2) is a cumbrous title for a pleasing, 
crisp, and luminous composition of cows grouped 
under autumnal boughs, where all the elements 
of the work are firmly and neatly drawn. May 
Blossom (39), a similar picture, is an effective 
study of sunlight on masses of white flowers and 
the warmer white of the cow’s hide. The cow is 
very clearly modelled, delicate in tone, and skil- 
fully drawn. 

Mr. C. Rigby’s Gravel Crag (76) is an artistic 
representation of a lofty cliff and placid lake 
in Westmoreland.—Very good, too, is Mr. R. 
Thorne Waite’s pearly and expansive view 
towards the sea from the crest of Seaford Downs 
(101), a panorama of a wide and grassy valley 
and its meandering stream. These elements 
have been combined with an atmosphere admir- 
ably painted and clear shadows. Few artists 
will resist the beauty of this work. — Mrs. 
Allingham charms the public with the greenery 
of her pretty roadside or woodland cottages, but 
this year she has Cow Parsley (111), not so firm 
or crisp as her work is when she is painting her 
best. A Home Farm, Isle of Wight (136), is 
another specimen of her later manner, pleasing, 
but hardly satisfactory. The public are indebted 
to her for many a pretty picture of a cottage and 
its accessories, but even thatch, trees, and ‘ Gar- 
dens of the Poor’ pall upon us at last. Let Mrs. 
Allingham remember the case of Birket Foster, 
his interminable spotted frocks, rosy children, 
and what not, painted in a vermiculated touch, 
and all alike.—Sir F. Powell in Early Morning 
(110) has departed from his opaline mists half 
veiling seas like pale sapphires, where ghostly 
vessels slowly steal along, and, in a very anti- 
thetical and powerful picture of blood-red dawn 
breaking upon dark water, has produced a fine 
rendering of nature, a learned sketch of a scene 
that is saturated with colour.—Mr. N. Tayler’s 
sweet and nicely drawn figures of children are 
repeated in his Wayside Blossoms (75). 


THE BRANTWOOD DRAWINGS. 


Nor even the magnificent collection of water- 
colours by Turner formed by the Royal 
Academy a few winters ago, which included 
the splendid works from Farnley Hall, ex- 
celled the seventy drawings which, thanks 
to Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Severn, are now to be 
seen in the Fine-Art Society’s rooms. Witha 
few minor exceptions, they are the same as those 
which in 1878 occupied the same gallery. As 
before, the exhibition gains in value by the 
‘Notes by John Ruskin,’ which, written and 
published twenty-two years ago, are now 
reprinted. These notes are, in some respects, 
couched in a nobly penitential strain, and 
include apologies from the generous author, 
such as,— 

‘As in my own advancing life I learn more of the 
laws of noble art, I recognize faults in Turner to 
which once I was blind; but only as I recognize 
also powers which my boy’s enthusiasm did but 
disgrace by its advocacy.” 

If such magnanimity had been exercised in 
regard to the architects whom his ‘‘ boy’s enthu- 
siasm ” had ‘‘ disgraced,” it would have been a 
complete apologia for the gravest of Ruskin’s 
mistakes. At the same time we read with amaze- 
ment such assertions as that Turner's ‘‘true 
master was Dr. Monro,” an absurdity due, no 
doubt, to failure of memory and judgment 
combined. The ‘ Notes’ and the drawings they 
illustrate with so great a charm ar2 arranged in 
groups chronologically, from 1775 to 1845, and 
according to the assumed harmonies of Turner’s 
mind and mood when they were produced. Of 
the latter rule for this grouping, let us say that 
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the visitor must on occasions regard the fancies 
of Ruskin as something quite apart from the 
intentions of Turner. However this may be, 
the ‘ Notes’ are full of fine ideas both true and 
false, and are more rhetorical than critical—in 
fact, exactly what Rossetti declared Ruskin’s 
eT to be, ‘** poetic rhapsodies, not criticisms 
at all.” 

Of the drawings not shown here in 1878 we 
commend to the visitor’s notice Kilgarren 
Castle (No. 4), which was lately at Guildhall ; 
St. Aqatha’s Abbey (6); and the superb Scar- 
borough (23). The finest pieces are Bonneville 
(9), ‘*a quite stupendous study,” which differs 
from and greatly excels the better-known 
instance in the ‘Liber Studiorum’; Florence, 
From Fiescle (14); The Bridge of Narni (15); The 
Falls of Terni (16); Rome, from Monte Mario 
(17); Vesuvius Angry (20); Scarborough (23) ; 
Richmond, Yorkshire (24), which has slightly 
faded; Play, Richmond Surrey (29); Bolton 
Abbey (37); Leicester Abbey (38), of which the 
engraving is at least an equal wonder, while it 
proves how much the original has deteriorated ; 
and Rouen, from St. Catherine’s Hill (46). The 
names of at least a score more drawings would 
not suggest to devotees of Turner more than 
these names must needs do. 





THE PALACE ARCHIVES OF MYCENAN CNOSSUS. 
Cnossus, near Candia, Crete, April 23, 1900. 

Ir is now six years since I was able to 
announce in the columns of the Athencwm the 
existence in Crete of a system of writing long 
anterior to that of historic Greece, and at the 
same time distinct alike from the Phcenician, 
and from the ‘‘ Hittite’ script of Anatolia. The 
materials upon which this conclusion was based 
were chiefly supplied by a series of seal-stones, 
presenting groups of characters of both the 
pictographic and the linear class. Subsequent 
researches in the island, continued from 1894 
onwards, greatly added to the data previously 
collected, and culminated in the discovery in the 
Dictzean Cave of Zeus of part of a steatite liba- 
tion table of Mycenzean date containing an in- 
scription consisting of nine similar characters 
cut in the monumental style. 

But it was to Cnossus, the city of Minos and 
Deedalus, the traditional centre of the early 
Cretan civilization, that one’s thoughts naturally 
turned as the spot where the fullest evidence of 
the existence of this ancient system of writing 
would most naturally be forthcoming. Already 
in 1894 I had been able to copy a three-sided 
seal-stone with linear characters from this site, 
and subsequently I obtained there further indi- 
cations pointing the same way. Certain blocks, 
moreover, were visible on the hill of Kephala 
here with curious signs upon them, already 
noted by Mr. E. J. Stillman in 1880, and which, 
if not actually taken from a current alphabet or 
syllabary, at least appeared to be the work of 
men acquainted with a form of script. 

Mycenzean pottery had been known to occur 
on this site, and various abortive attempts had 
been made by Mr. Stillman himself, by Dr. 
Schliemann, and others to secure it for excava- 
tion; but these had all failed, owing to the im- 
possibility of coming to terms with the pro- 
prietors of the soil. In 1896 I obtained posses- 
sion of part of the ground, which was in joint 
occupation; and after encountering difficulties of 
every kind I at last succeeded, only a few weeks 
since, in securing the remaining part of the site, 
and, aided by the Cretan Exploration Fund, 
and with the concurrence of Prince George’s 
Government, at once proceeded to set about its 
excavation. 

The results already obtained have more than 
confirmed my most sanguine hopes. Of the 
more general results it is impossible here to say 
more than afew words. The building itself is 


certainly a palace of Mycenzan kings ; indeed, 
it may be confidently said that on the whole 
site, so far as it has been excavated, hardly a 
scrap of anything later than the great days of 





Mycenze—or, to give an approximate chronology, 
the fourteenth century B.c.—has yet come to 
light. For the fresco painting and stone carving 
of that period the remains excel anything of 
the time yet found on the mainland of Greece. 
The royal bath-room, with its central throne, 
preserved like a piece of Pompeii, shows a 
luxury unknown to Mycene itself. But of even 
greater interest than these artistic relics is 
the discovery, in several of the chambers of the 
palace, of clay tablets, generally more elongated 
in form, but otherwise the perfect analogues of 
the cuneiform tablets of Babylonia, only in this 
case engraved with records in the Mycenean 
script. 

The tablets themselves are oblong slips of 
hand-moulded clay, flat on the engraved side, 
with almost adze-like ends, but thickening to- 
wards the centre of the back. They vary in 
length from about two to nearly seven inches, 
and in breadth from a half to three inches. As 
in the case of the Chaldean tablets, lines are 
ruled at intervals for the convenience of the 
scribes, and one of the largest examples shows 
eighteen of these, a certain proportion of them 
left blank. The most usual type consists of two 
lines, or even a single line of inscription, written 
from left to right lengthwise along the tablet, 
but some of the broader tablets have the lines 
arranged across their narrower diameter. The 
subjoined copy reproduces a good specimen of 
this latter class. 
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Owing to the great conflagration, of which 
there are everywhere traces within the palace 
walls, and subsequent disturbance, the majority 
of the tablets are found in a broken condition ; 
but in addition to those that, in spite of these 
causes, have remained intact, it will no doubt 
be ultimately possible to put together many of 
the pieces. The deposits have now occurred in 
several chambers and corridors. In one case 
the tablets had been placed in a clay chest in 
the form of a bath. In another room they seem 
to have been preserved in wooden coffers, burnt 
fragments of which have come to light, together 
with their bronze hinges, and even the clay seals 
with which they were secured, still bearing the 
impressions of engraved Mycenzan gems. 

It would be premature, while the discovery is 
so new and while fresh material is daily accu- 
mulating, to express any detailed views as to the 
character and affinities of this Mycenzan script. 








Several signs are clearly identical with the linear 
forms already sporadically found on Cretan seals 
and vases of the same period. Numerous com. 
parisons, also, at once suggest themselves with 
forms of the Cypriote syllabary, as well as with 
Lycian and Carian characters. It is evident 
from their mere pictorial aspect that a certain 
proportion of the signs are ideographic in cha. 
racter, while others are unquestionably numerals, 
Many formulas are constantly repeating them. 
selves, and these, moreover, vary according to 
the chamber in which they are discovered. From 
the repetition of numeral forms and certain 
pictographic signs that occur in association with 
them, it seems probable that many of the tablets 
refer to stores and palace accounts. Thus, in 
one chamber occurred a whole series of tablets 
with figures of Mycenzan war-chariots, horses’ 
heads, shields, and, apparently, cuirasses, which 
had evident reference to the arsenal. Others 
show metal vases—doubtless of gold and silver 
—presenting various forms, and some a long. 
stamened flower, perhaps productive of a dye 
or perfume. Ships, houses, several kinds of 
animals, and many other objects appear in the 
same manner. A certain number of the tablets 
have endorsements and additional inscriptions 
on the back. Those with headings and intervals 
between these and the bulk of the inscription 
give the appearance of correspondence, con- 
taining, it may be, the titles of Minoan princes 
and oflicers. 

These palace archives of Mycenzean Cnossus 
not only prove to demonstration that a system 
of writing existed on the soil of Greece at least 
six centuries before the introduction there of 
the Phcenician alphabet, but they show that 
already at that remote date this indigenous 
system had attained a most elaborate develop- 
ment. These inscriptions are the work of 
practised scribes, following conventional methods 
and arrangements which point to long tradi- 
tional usage. Yet this development has been 
arrived at on independent lines ; it is neither 
Babylonian nor Egyptian, neither Hittite nor 
Pheenician : it is the work on Cretan soil of an 
Egean people. It is the fitting product of 
country to which all later Greek tradition looked 
back as having supplied the earliest model of 
civilized legislation. There is, indeed, an atmo- 
sphere of legal nicety about these documents 
themselves, the effect of which is enhanced by an 
interesting particular as to the method by which 
they were originally secured. It was not thought 
sutticient for the official concerned with their 
safe keeping simply to impress with his signet 
gem the clay seals that made sure the coffers 
containing the tablets. While the clay was still 
moist both the impression of the intaglio itself 
and the back of the seal were in several cases 
signed and countersigned with incised characters 
in the same Myceneean script. 

ArtHuR J. Evans. 





SALES. 


Messrs. Curistiz, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 9th inst. the following engravings : Mrs. 
Bouverie, after Cosway, by J. Condé, 28l. A 
Visit to the Child at Nurse, after G. Morland, 
by W. Ward, 351. Lady Elizabeth Foster, after 
Reynolds, by ¥. Bartolozzi, 82/. British Plenty 
and Scarcity in India, after Singleton, by ©. 
Knight, a pair, 281. The Rocking-Horse, by 
and after J. Ward, 251. Almeria (Mrs. Mey- 
mot), after Opie, and Mrs. Mills, after Engle- 
heart, both by J. R. Smith, a pair, 1651. 
Domestic Happiness (the Lambton Family), 
after J. Hoppner, by J. Young, 30/. Summer 
and Winter, after J. Ward, by W. Ward, & 
pair, 1261. A Party Angling and the Anglers 
Repast, after Morland, by G. Keating and W. 
Ward, 1331. 

The same firm sold on the 12th inst. the fol- 
lowing works, from the collection of the late Mr. 
J. Reiss. Drawing: T. S. Cooper, The Water- 
ing-place, Summer, 1051. Pictures: D. Cox, 
Going to the Mill, 2,1001. P. Delaroche, 
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St. Cecilia, 1687. Sir E. Landseer, The Braggart, 
1151. Lord Leighton, Helios and Rhodos, 
2.9871. J. Linnell, Near Windsor Forest, 4091. 
Sir J. E. Millais, The Boyhood of Raleigh, 
5.4601.; Charlie is my Darling, 3571. P. 
Nasmyth, A Landscape, two peasants and a dog 
on the left, 4047. C. Troyon, The Plough, 1,995/. 
Van Dyck, James, Duke of York, when a Child, 
3511. Rembrandt, A Stone Bridge over a Canal, 
101. 

a the following pictures were sold : 
Sir J. E. Millais, ‘‘ The moon is up, and yet it 
ig not night,” 1,050! J. Linnell, The Isle of 
Wight from Lymington, 1781. P. Billet, Bait- 
gatherers, 120/. M. Dieterle, A Dutch Pasture, 
152]. Harlamoff, Head of a Young Girl, 102i. 
F. Holl. Besieged, 1941. P. Sadée, Buying Fish 
on the Beach, Scheveningen, 1151. 








Fine-Art Gossty. 

A coMMITTEE has been formed to draw up a 
congratulatory letter to Mr. Holman Hunt on 
his long artistic career. The opportunity will 
be seized to request Mr. Hunt to sit for his 
portrait to Sir W. B. Richmond. 

To-pay (Saturday) is appointed for the private 
view of the eighty-ninth exhibition of pictures 
at the French Gallery, Pall Mall.—Pictures, by 
Mr. S. Hodges, of ‘Three Royal Residences’ 
are now on view at the Doré Gallery, 35, New 
Bond Street. 

Tue obituary of last week includes Miss Chris 
Himmond, the well-known artist in black and 
white, who had of late years illustrated a great 
number of books ; and M. Eugéne Lambert, the 
famous painter of cats. 

AN important sale of Greek coins is to take 
place at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 
son & Hodge at the end of this month. The 
coins of Magna Greecia and Sicily are remarkably 
well represented, and so are those of Asia Minor 
and the Archipelago. 

Tue Rev. Charles Kerry has retired from the 
editorship of the Derbyshire Archeological 
Journal, and the Council have appointed the Rev. 
F.C. Hipkins, FS.A., as his successor. Mr. 
Hipkins has edited the Repton School Lists 
from 1620, and has recently published a work on 
Repton and neighbourhood, reviewed in these 
columns. 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes :— 

“ir. Abbey is usually so correct in the details of 
his work that we feel sure he must have some 
authority for stringing the lute in his diploma pic- 
ture to a tail-piece, and for representing the lady as 
playing on it with a plectrum. two things which 
would destroy the tone of an ordinary lute. Per- 
haps he did not recognize the fine ‘ Lute-player’ in 
the last Winter Exhibition of the Academy, under 
the ame given to it by the Catalogue framer.” 

At the suggestion of the Marqués de Pidal 
aa exhibition of the works of Goya has been 
opened at Madrid. The royal family and the 
Academy of San Fernando and that of History, 
the Corporation of Madrid, the Bank, and the 
Ministry of Finance are among the lenders, and 
so are the Duke of Alba, .he Dowager Duchess 
of Abrantes, the Duke of Veragua, and the 
Marqués de Alcaiiizes. Among the portraits 
are those of Moratin, Jovellanos, Llorente, the 
historian of the Inquisition, Cean Bermudez, 
aud Dofia Josefa Castilla - Portugal and her 
husband Garcini, the engineer. 


ANOTHER equestrian statue of Jeanne d’Arc 
has heen erected in Paris It is the work of M. 
Paul Dubois, and so fine that no visitor to the 
French capita] should fail to see it, as it stands 
upon a pedestal in front of the church of 
St. Augustin, where there is what the French 
call a refuge. The pedestal is by M. Formigé, 
and at this moment not quite finished. 


A PICTURE by Corot, entitled ‘ L’Etang,’ was 
sold on the 8th inst. at the gallery of M. G. 
Petit for 24.100 francs ; C. F. Daubigny’s ‘ Les 
Roseaux’ fetched 9,800 francs; Diaz’s ‘La Mare 








dans la Forét,’ 20,000 francs ; M. C. Jacques’s 
‘Cerf en Forét,’ 13,500 francs, and his ‘ Bergerie,’ 
15,700 francs; M. Zeim’s ‘Un Rade,’ 12,700 
francs, and his ‘Le Grand Canal a Venise,’ 
18,000 francs. 
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THE WEEK. 


Covent GARDEN.—‘ Faust,’ ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ ‘ Aida.’ 
QUEEN’s HaLL.—Philharmonic Concert. 

mt... genes Hatu.—Mr. Frederick Dawson’s Pianoforte 
ecital, 


Tue season of opera at Covent Garden 
opened on Monday evening with Gounod’s 
‘Faust.’ Madame Melba was the chief 
attraction of the performance, but the east 
wind—no respecter of prima donnas—was 
probably the cause of the severe cold which 
aie her from appearing. Madame 

uzanne Adams impersonated Marguerite, 
and achieved avery creditable success. Her 
acting, however, as yet lacks ease and in- 
tensity. Her singing of the Jewel Song 
was good, and she is much to be praised for 
declining the encore. In opera an encore, 
with few exceptions, is literally a repetition 
of the piece, and from a dramatic point of 
view utterly reprehensible. And yet a great 
artist like M. Plangon, who took the part of 
Mephistopheles, repeated his ballad in the 
second act. His impersonation of the fiend 
was extremely subtle; by his fine voice he 
can carry into full effect all his good inten- 
tions. Mlle. Maubourg, as Siebel, sang 
with much grace. M. Cossira, the Faust, 
has a well-trained voice. He sang with 
skill and intelligence, although it must be 
confessed that his impersonation of the gay 
seducer was not, from a romantic point of 
view, very attractive. Signor Scotti, as 
Valentin, deserves, on the whole, com- 
mendation. The opera was to be given, 
according to the bill, in French, but with 
it there was a sprinkling of Italian. 
Signor Mancinelli conducted with great caro; 
his beat, however, in the National Anthem 
at the commencement of the evening might 
have been bolder and brisker. 

On Tuesday evening ‘Tannhauser’ was 
given under the direction of Herr Mottl. 
Friulein Ternina as Elizabeth was magnifi- 
cent, although her intonation was not always 
perfect—but with the present weather this 
is by no means surprising—and during the 
tournament scene her face seemed somewhat 
impassive. In the prayer in the third act 
she created a deep impression. Miss Susan 
Strong impersonated Venus with dramatic 
earnestness, and Madame Sobrino sang the 
Shepherd’s Song charmingly. Herr Ber- 
tram, the Wolfram, sings skilfully, though 
his upper notes in loud passages are scarcely 
of pleasant quality. Herr Blass (Her- 
mann) has a resonant voice and declaims 
well. Herr Muhlmann and Mr. Edwin 
Wareham sang their small parts with credit. 
Herr Carlen, the Tannhiuser, proved dis- 
appointing. He is evidently a singer and 
actor of considerable experience, but his 
voice seems worn; he was, however, suffer- 
ing from cold, so that for the present 
we must suspend judgment. Herr Mottl 
conducted with great care, though as regards 
tempt there was perceptible dragging in the 
first act. The chorus was fair. 

On Wednesday evening the opera was 
‘Aida,’ and Miss Macintyre appeared in 
the title réle. Her singing recently at the 





Crystal Palace proved somewhat disappoint- 
ing, but on this evening she was heard to 
great advantage; her rendering of ‘O 
patria” was specially good. Miss Edith 
Walker, a newcomer, personated Amneris, 
and created a favourable impression. M. 
Imbart de la Tour, from Brussels, the 
Radames, sang and acted well, though 
with unnecessary energy. M. Plancon 
(Ramfis) sang splendidly. Signor Man- 
cinelli conducted. 

The programme of the fourth Philhar- 
monic Concert last Thursday week at Queen’s 
Hall opened with Mendelssohn’s ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ Overture, a fine 
work now rarely heard in the concert-room. 
The performance under Mr. Cowen’s direc- 
tion was good, though not superfine. This 
was followed by the ‘ Vorspiel und Liebe- 
stod’ from ‘Tristan,’ and here again a certain 
glow was wanting. Miss Clara Butt sang 
Mr. Edward Elgar’s song cycle ‘Sea Pic- 
tures,’ and with such purity of tone and 
refinement that she quite made amends for 
her recent maltreatment of ‘“‘Che fard.’’ 
Repeated hearings of these songs help us 
to realize more fully the careful, clever, un- 
obtrusive workmanship which gives to them 
strength and abiding interest. Miss Butt, 
and also the composer, received quite an 
ovation at the close. Signor Ferruccio 
Busoni, the pianist, played Liszt’s Concerto 
in A, and so admirable a rendering did he 
give that he almost persuaded us that it 
was a great work. There is some in- 
teresting thematic material, of which the 
treatment is at times bold; however, much 
cannot be called beautiful in the music, 
while as a display of virtuosity it is not 
so attractive as the £ flat Concerto, 
No. 1. The public, in spite of the respect- 
ful request of the directors, clamoured for 
an encore, and the pianist, possibly un- 
aware of the notice in the programme- 
book, granted one; but in his render- 
ing of Chopin’s Polonaise in a flat the 
poetry of the piece was almost destroyed 
by sensationalism. Why do not the directors 
definitely forbid encores? Half measures 
are of no use. The public has been trained 
up in a way it should not go, and until com- 
pelled will not depart from it. The second 
part of the programme was devoted to 
Brahms’s second Symphony in D, of which, 
as regards performance, the first and third 
movements were the most satisfactory. 

Mr. Frederick Dawson gave the first of 
three pianoforte recitals at St. James’s Hall 
on Saturday with an ambitious programme. 
His technique is excellent, and he is by no 
means lacking in intelligence. In his read- 
ing, however, of Beethoven’s Sonata 110 
there was no emotional warmth. In this 
respect the Sonata, Op. 53, was more satis- 
factory, especially in the slow movement. 
He also played Schumann’s ‘ Etudes Sym- 
phoniques,’ but in too boisterous a spirit. 
The programme ended with some Chopin 
solos, and his refined and delicate rendering 
of the three mazurkas which we heard seems 
to show that he is in strong sympathy with 
that music. 








Musical Gossiy. 

For her concert at the Albert Hall last 
Saturday afternoon Madame Albani secured 
the services of the Queen’s Hall orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. Henry Wood. She 
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selected for her first solo the florid air, with 
obbligati for two flutes, from Meyerbeer’s 
*L’Etoile du Nord,’ of which she gave a render- 
ing marred t6 some extent by an almost per- 
sistent tremolo. She was heard to much 
greater advantage in the ‘Liebestod’ from 
‘Tristan,’ which she sang with artistic restraint 
and a full measure of expression. Madame 
Albani was also associated with Miss Ada Cross- 
ley and Messrs. Lloyd, Masters, and Santley in 
a performance of the quintet from ‘ Die Meister- 
singer,’ the ‘Preislied’ from the same work 
being splendidly sung by the distinguished 
tenor. To her interpretation of three songs 
from Mr. Elgar’s ‘Sea Pictures,’ Miss Ada 
Crossley brought the charm of style. Mr. 
Wood’s band failed to make much effect with 
Tschaikowsky’s overture ‘1812,’ because the 
concussion instruments nearly smothered all 
the others, but success was achieved with the 
Prelude to ‘Tristan,’ and with Grieg’s first 
‘Peer Gynt’ Suite, which was played with much 
care and finish. 

Miss HELEN VALMA gave the second of a 
series of three vocal recitals at the Salle Erard 
last Wednesday afternoon. She has a fine 
contralto voice, and uses it with considerable 
intelligence and expression, but she stands in 
need of further training. Of songs by Gluck, 
Handel, Brahms, Meyerbeer, Tschaikowsky, 
Ambroise Thomas, and Lalo fairly attractive 
renderings were offered. She was assisted by 
Mr. John Dunn, an able violinist, who played 
De Beriot’s Concerto in G and the very lengthy 
first movement of Vieuxtemps’s Concerto in E. 

Tue ‘‘ London Trio” (Miss Amina Goodwin 
and Messrs. Theodore Werner and Whitehouse), 
with the assistance of the Hon. Margaret Hen- 
niker (soprano), will give three chamber concerts 
this season at the Royal Society of British 
Artists, the first to take place on the evening of 
June Ist, the second on June 22nd, and the last 
on July 13th. The programmes will include 
trios by Beethoven, Brahms, Bruch, Bargiel, 
Briill ; and Prof. C. V. Stanford’s new Piano- 
forte Trio in G minor will be performed for the 
first time. 

Mr. Rospert NEwMAN announces a Wagner 
concert at Queen’s Hall on the afternoon of 
June 13th. The programme will include 
excerpts from ‘Tannhauser,’ ‘Die Meister- 
singer,’ and the ‘Ring.’ On the afternoon of 
June 20th there will be a Tschaikowsky concert, 
with the ‘ Pathétique’ Symphony, the ‘ Casse- 
Noisette’ Suite, the Pianoforte Concerto in B 
flat minor, interpreted by Signor Busoni, and 
other pieces.—Madame Lillian Blauvelt will 
give her annual concert at Queen’s Hall in June, 
but the date is not yet published. 

Tue ‘ Cheval de Bronze,’ revised by Herr M. 
Humperdinck, was performed at the Berlin 
Opera-House, by order of the Emperor William, 
on the occasion of the majority of the heir to 
the throne. The mise en scéne was particularly 
brilliant, and the Chinese dresses preserved in 
the ethnological museum of the city were so 
faithfully copied that—so relates Le Ménestrel 
—the Chinese minister was perfectly astonished, 
and enthusiastically applauded the wedding 
procession in the first act. 

Four performances of Berlioz’s ‘Damnation 
de Faust’ have recently been given within a 
week at Helsingfors, and on each occasion the 
hall was crowded. Frau Ida Ekman was the 
Marguerite, and Herr Oberlinder, from Berlin, 
the Faust. Herr Kajanus, the conductor, 
intends to visit Paris in July in order to give 
concerts of Finnish music. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Bun. Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Mon. Opera, *‘ La Hohéme,’ 8. Covent Garden. 
‘Tuss. Opera, ‘ Faust,’ 8, Covent Garden. 
Wep. Opera, Covent jen. 
— M. Ysaye's Violin Recital, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
Tuvas. Madame Leila Denza’s Vucal Kecital, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
— Opera, Covent Garden 
_ Philharmonic Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Fri. Opera, Covent Garden. 
Sat. M. E. Sauret’s Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
— Opera, Covent Garden. 
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THE WEEK. 


LyceuM.—Performances of Signora Duse: ‘Magda’; ‘La 
Seconda Moglie’; ‘Gioconda,’ Tragedia di Gabriele 
d@’Annunzio. 

Comrpy.— Kenyon’s Widow,’ a Comedy in Three Acts. 
By Charles Brookfield. 


Tue reappearance of Signora Duse pro- 
vides London once more with one of the 
most intellectual and artistic of delights. 
The actress has lost nothing of the beauty, 
sincerity, and witchery of style, and still 
remains supreme among artists. Quite 
matchless in their way are the performances 
that have been given, and her visit stirs 
again the pulses as they have not been 
stirred since her departure. She is, indeed, 
as Roderigo says of Desdemona, “full of 
most blest condition.” If we may hint any 
form of dissent, it consists in this, that she 
is greater as an executant than as an inter- 
preter, and more enchanting in her per- 
sonality than in her method. No one who 
sees her Margarita, her Magda, or her 
Paula can wish those characters differently 
rendered, unless it be the author. The 
pathos of Sudermann’s Heimat, the revolt 
of Magda against the narrowness and bit- 
terness of provincial German life, the 
withering contempt for the seducer with his 
tardy and conditional offer of reparation, 
are superbly shown, as is the desolation of 
Paula in her foolish and necessarily futile 
attempt to conquer the influences of a life- 
time, and to establish herself in a house 
which has no foundation. These things are 
beautiful. Adequately to praise them might 
test the power of eulogy; none the less, we 
can understand Herr Sudermann declaring 
“this is not my Magda,” and Mr. Pinero 
affirming ‘‘ this is not a bit like my Paula.” 
It is so with other characters, notably Cyp- 
rienne (‘ Divorgons’) and Fédora. What is to 
be disliked in any or all of these characters 
disappears, and the actions of those who 
repel, insult, or in any manner snub one of 
them become incomprehensible. In some 
respects this speaks well, as do almost 
all her practices and gifts, for the artist, 
but it is a defect as interpretation. We 
have one more protest, which we make 
to an artist our admiration for whom is 
unbounded. The hair at the top of her 
temples—soft, glossy, and abundant—has 
yet become silver. It is the proud and 
unique distinction and privilege of Signora 
Duse to use no make-up, and to make, as 
Jonson says, “simplicity a grace.’’ In the 
case of a thing so simple as keeping the 
colour of the hair Signora Duse owes it to 
her author and her public to hide the effects 
of time. Who can conceive of Cleopatra— 
or, for the matter of that, Magda or 
Cyprienne—with grey hair? We mention 
this since the exhibition of white hairs in a 
character such as this is also a fault in in- 
terpretation. We may and do applaud the 
conscientious abstention from artifice. This 
even may be carried to an excess. 

We could have been content to have 
dispensed with seeing Signora Duse in ‘La 
Gioconda.’ She played the part admirably, 
and was received by her public with ecstasy. 
The character, however, which during one 
act has to play without hands, is foolishly 
conceived, and the so-styled tragedy itself 
is at once extravagant and commonplace. 








It is a well-known story concerning Garrick 
that Clive, standing petulantly at the wing 
and watching him act, said, ‘“‘D—n the 
fellow ; he could act a gridiron.” We know 
little that Signora Duse cannot act, but we 
prefer to see her ina Margarita, a Sannuzza, 
a Mirandolina, or even a Cyprienne, rather 
than in a Silvia Settala, in which she is 
in pure wantonness—since no dramatic pur. 
pose is served thereby— deprived of the use 
of her hands. The play, indeed, is unhealthy 
in motive and commonplace in execution. 

The new play with which Miss Janette 
Steer has opened the Comedy Theatre is g 
bright, agreeable, and flimsy work. The 
story that it tells is one of the thinnest 
that has ever served as the basis of a play, 
and is, moreover, wildly improbable. The 
dialogue is, however, sparkling; the cha- 
racterization is clever, and though there are 
arid passages in the early scenes, the whole 
is breezy and stimulating. Miss Janette 
Steer as the heroine, a woman of the type 
known in the last century as a demirep, 
displayed an amount of intensity for which 
we were unprepared, and stamped herself 
an actress of mark. Some scenes in the 
second act were rendered with remarkable 
breadth. The characters generally were 
well played, and there were some diverting 
specimens of modern manners. The play 
was produced in spite of the protests of the 
author, who objected to the alteration that 
had been made. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


Avan afternoon performance at the St. James's 
on the 10th inst. three one-act novelties were 
produced. ‘The Head of Romulus’ is an 
adaptation by Mr. Grundy of a piece of Scribe, 
the characters in which were supported by 
Messrs. H. H. Vincent and W. H. Vernon, 
Miss Lily Grundy, and Miss S. Vaughan. 
‘A Patched-up Affair,’ a sentimental drama, 
was finely rendered by Mr. George Alex- 
ander, Miss Fay Davis, and Miss Carlotta 
Addison. ‘A Loyal Tradition’ is a play of 
Puritan times by Miss Beatrice de Burgh, 
civen by Miss Winifred Emery, Miss Helen 
Ferrers, and Mr. Sydney Valentine. 

Unuike Mr. Pigott’s previous plays, his new 
drama ‘The Old Love,’ to be produced, it is 
hoped, on Saturday next at the Globe, is serious. 

Mr. Forses Rosertson will before long pro- 
duce in London an adaptation of ‘ Le Cloitre’ of 
M. Emile Verhaeren, the Belgian dramatist, 
given recently at the Théatre de |’Cuvre, Paris. 

‘Tur Mysterious Mr. Bucte,’ announced for 
Saturday next at the Strand, will be presented 
by Miss Nina Boucicault, Mr. Yorke Stephens, 
Mr. James Welch, and other actors. Another 

lay by the same author, Mrs. Madeleine Lucette 
ow hs is to be given by Miss Annie Hughes and 
Mr. Edmund Maurice at the same house on the 
afternoon of June 8th. The title of this is ‘ My 
Lady Dainty.’ 

On the 28th inst. Mr. Tree will read before 
the University of Oxford a lecture on ‘Shak- 
speare and the Modern Stage: a Defence of the 
Public Taste.’ This is to be a reply to the 
recent utterances of Mr. Sidney Lee and others 
on the mounting of Shakspeare. 

‘ His Wire's Picrurg,’ by Mr. Ernest Cosham, 
is to be produced on the 28th inst. at the Avenue, 
on the occasion of the two-hundredth perform- 
ance of ‘A Message from Mars.’ 








To CorREsPoNDENTS.—G. W. & Son—H. E. Y.—W. 
—C. G. 8. M.—J. B. W. W.—R. B.—E. S.—received. 
P. L. G.—We cannot undertake to answer such question® 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5s. net per vol. 
PREZTERITA. Outlines of Scenes and 


Thoughts perhaps Worthy of Memory in my Past Life. 

Volume I. With Engraving of ‘My Two Aunts,’ 1819- 
1839. 
Volume II. With Plates of ‘Old Dover Packet’s Jib’ and 
‘The Castle of Annecy,’ 1839-1849. 

Volume III. With Chronology and Comprehensive Index 
to the whole Work, and a Plate of ‘The Grand Chartreuse,’ 
1850-1864. 


ON the OLD ROAD: a Collection 
of Miscellaneous Articles and Essays on Literature and 
Art. 3 vols. (sold separately), cloth, gilt tops, 5s. each 
net. 


SESAME and LILIES. Containing 
the Lectures ‘Kings’ Treasuries,’ ‘Queens’ Gardens,’ 
and ‘The Mystery of Life.’ With long Preface and 
Index. Complete Edition. (40th Thousand, 


MUNERA PULVERIS: Six Essays on 
the Elements of Political Economy. With Index. 
(8th Thousand. 


The EAGLE’S NEST: Ten Lectures on 
the Relation of Natural Science to Art. With Index. 
[11th Thousand. 


TIME and TIDE, by WEARE and 
TYNE : Twenty-five Letters to a Working Man of Sun- 
derland on the Laws of Work. With Index. 

[13th Thousand. 


The CROWN of WILD OLIVE: Four 
Essays on Work, Traffic, War, and the Future of 
England. With Articles on the Economy of the Kings 
of Prussia, and Index. (Slst Thousand, 


QUEEN of the AIR: a Study of the 
Greek Myths of Cloud and Storm. With Index. 
(14th Thousand. 


The TWO PATHS: Lectures on Art 
and its Application to Decoration and Manufacture. 
Delivered 1858-9. With New Preface, Note, and Index. 

(11th Thousand. 


A JOY for EVER: the Substance of 
Two Lectures on the Political Economy of Art. With 


New Preface, added Articles, and Index. 
(11th Thousand. 


LECTURES on ART. Delivered at 
Oxford in 1870. Revised by the Author. With New 
Preface and Index. [13th Thousand. 


The ETHICS of the DUST: Ten Lec- 


tures to Little Housewives on the Elements of Crystalliza- 
tion, With Index. [Tenth Edition, 


The ELEMENTS of DRAWING. In 


Three Letters to Beginners. With 50 Illustrations. 
(14th Thousand. 


LOVE’S MEINIE: Lectures on Greek 
and English Birds. With Index. 


The ART and the PLEASURES of 
ENGLAND. The Courses of Lectures delivered at 
Oxford during 1883 and 1884. With Index. 

[9th Thousand. 


OUR FATHERS HAVE TOLD US: 
Sketches of the History of Christendom. The BIBLE 
of AMIENS, with 4 Engravings, Plan, and Index. 





Cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. per vol. 
GIOTTO and his WORKS in PADUA. 


With Index and Explanatory Criticisms of the Frescoes 
depicting the Life of the Holy Family. The Volume, 
with its 56 Illustrations, forms a Guide to the Arena 
Chapel. [Just cut. 


The SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE. The 14 Plates for this Edition have been 
specially prepared from the larger Work. 

[29th Thousand, 


ARATRA PENTELICI: Seven 


Lectures on the Elements of Sculpture. With 1 
Engraving on Steel and 20 Autotype Plates. 


VAL D’ARNO: Ten Lectures on the 


Art of the Thirteenth Century in Pisa and Florence. 
With 1 Steel Engraving and 12 Autotype Plates. 


ARIADNE FLORENTINA: Six Lec- 


tures on Wood and Metal Lag omg With Appendix 
and 4 Full-Page Facsimiles from Holbein’s ‘Sanco of 
Death,’ and 12 Autotype Plates. 


LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE 
and PAINTING. Delivered at Edinburgh in Novem- 
ber, 1853. With 15 Full-Page Illustratious by the 
Author. [6th Thousand, 


The HARBOURS of ENGLAND. With 
the 12 Illustrations by Turner reproduced in Photo- 
gravure, and an Introduction by T. J. WISE. 


The STONES of VENICE. Complete 
Edition in 3 vols. With the 119 Woodcuts, and the 
53 Full-Page Illustrations reproduced in Photogravure 
and Half-Tone. Cloth, gilt top, 10s. each vol. net. 


MODERN PAINTERS. Complete in 
6 vols. Cloth, gilt tops, 2/7. 2s.net. With the 225 Wood- 
cuts and the 90 Full-Page Illustrations reproduced in 
Photogravure and Half-Tone. 

The Text includes the EPILOGUE written in 1888. 

Vols. I. and II. (not sold separately), lls. net; Vol. III., 8s. 

net; Vol. IV., 9s. net; Vol. V., 9s. net; Index, 5s. net. 


SELECTIONS from RUSKIN. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. each with Index and Portrait (sold sepa- 
rately), cloth, 6s. each. [Fourth Edition. 


FRONDES AGRESTES. Readings in 


‘Modern Painters.’ Thirteenth Edition. Cloth, 3s. 
[34th Thousand. 


FORS CLAVIGERA: Letters to the 
Labourers and Workmen of Great Britain. In 4 vols. 


each with an Index, and all the Illustratiows. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. each. 


MORNINGS in FLORENCE. Simple 
Studies of Christian Art for English Travellers. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 4s. net. (11th Thousand. 

ST. MARK’S REST. The History of 
Venice for Use of Travellers. Cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 
Second Edition. 

UNTO THIS LAST: Four Essays on 


the First Principles of Political Economy. With Note 
and Index. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. net. [30th Thousand. 


KING of the GOLDEN RIVER: a 
Legend of Styria. With many Illustrations by Richard 
Doyle. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [22nd Thousand. 





WORKS BY JOHN RUSKIN.—7Zhe Larger Editions, with all the Illustrations as 


originally produced, are also obtainable. 


See Catalogue. 





ABBOTSHOLME 


(1889-1899). 


Ten Years’ Work in an Educational Laboratory. 


By CECIL REDDIE. 
The History of the Organization of Abbotsholme, Rocester, a Normal Tertiary School for English Boys. 


With 80 Full-Page Illustrations and 2 Portraits. 


Large crown 8vo. 


buckram, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net, 


TIMES.—“‘ Scattered about Dr. Reddie’s discursive pages are many shrewd reflections and suggestions which may put 
lew ideas into the heads of schoolmasters who think that they have nothing new to learn.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘ We rather fancy the old system of education will not fall at all, but rather evolve in 


the direction in which Dr. Reddie is working.’ 





London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 





GUIDE BOOKS BY 
AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


PARIS. An entirely New Edition for 
the Pocket, revised and brought up to Date, 
with 50 Illustrations, in 2 vols. sold separately, 
feap. 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 


DAYS near PARIS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
10s, ; or in 2 vols. cloth limp, 10s. 6d. With 
lllustrations, 


NORTH-EASTERN FRANCE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. With Map and 86 
Woodcuts. 

Picardy—Abbeville and Amiens—Paris and its 

Environs—Arras and the Manufacturing Towns of 

the North—Champagne—N ancy and the Vosges, &c. 


SOUTH-EASTERN FRANCE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. With Map and 176 
Woodcuts. 

The different Lines to the South—Burgundy— 

Auvergne—The Cantal—Provence—The Alpes 

Dauphinaises and Alpes Maritimes, &c. 


SOUTH-WESTERN FRANCE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6¢, With Map and 
232 Woodcuts. 
The Loire—The Gironde and Landes—Creuse— 
Corréze—The Limousin—Gascony and Languedoc 
—tThe Cevennes and the Pyrenees, &c. 


NORTH-WESTERN FRANCE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. With Map and 
73 Woodcuts. 
Normandy and Brittany--Rouen—Dieppe—Cher- 
bourg — Bayeux — Caen — Coutances—Chartres-— 
Mont 8. Michel—Dinan—-Brest—Alengon, &c. 


The RIVIERAS. Feap. 8vo. cloth 
limp, 3s. With 67 Illustrations, 


FLORENCE. Fourth Edition. Feap. 
8vo. cloth limp, 3s. With 22 Illustrations. 


VENICE. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo.. 
cloth limp, 3s. With 23 Illustrations. 


CITIES of SOUTHERN ITALY and 
SICILY. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


CITIES of NORTHERN ITALY.. 
Second Edition. With Illustrations. 2 vols.. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 


CITIES of CENTRAL ITALY. 
Second Edition. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


SKETCHES in HOLLAND and. 
SCANDINAVIA. Crown 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


STUDIES in RUSSIA. Crown 8vo.. 


with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ree in SPAIN. With 17 
‘ull- Page Illustrations, Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d. 


SUSSEX. Second Edition. With Map. 


and 45 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


SHROPSHIRE. With 50 Woodcuts. 
from Drawings by the Author, and a specially 
Engraved Map of the County. Crown 8vo.. 
cloth, 350 pp. 7s. 6d. 


WALKS in LONDON. Sixth Edition,. 
Revised, with over 100 Woodcuts. Pocket. 
Edition. In 2 vols, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
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} (ct HANGE (or would SUB-LET for THRKE 
MONTHS) DURING SUMMER, a HOUSE in South - West 
Suburb (55/. rental) for a Residence in the Country, or Seaside, not 





more than fifty-five miles from London.—Apply F., Athenzum Press, 
Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 
JUNE NUMBER. JUNE NUMBER. 
THE JUNE NUMBER OF 
7 HE PALL MALL 
Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 
IS NOW READY. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 
The JUNE wot contains many important ARTICLES, several 
charming SHO STORIES. by the foremost Writers, and is full of 
EXQUISITE ILLUSTRA’ TIONS. Among the chief contents are :— 
CLAUDE MONET, IMPRESSIONIST. W. Dewhurst. Illustrated by 
many Reproductions after Pictures. 

The WAR OFFICE and the WAR “4 “Searchlight.” An important 
anonymous Article by a Staff Office 

SHIPBUILDING on the CLYDE. Teedieteh Dolman. Illustrated by 
W.L Wyllie, A R.A. 

“CONCERNING ATKINS.” W. E. Henley. 

a og FISHERIES. W. 8. Harwood. Illustrated by special 

Other Articles, ae and Poems by A. T. QUILLER COUCH.G W 
FORREST, Mrs. F A. STEEL.H B. MARRIOTS WATSON, ERNEST 
RHYS. W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN, Miss BETH ELLIS, &e. 

The Frontispiece is a Reproduction in Colour of a “ country type,”’ 
by Mr. A. 8 Hartrick, entitled ‘ ‘The Hedger.’ 

Publishing Office : 18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


ODERN BOLOGNA; Fonndations of New 
Vauxhall a ; Egyptian Temples (Architectural Association 
Meeting): Choir Stalls, San Pietro, Perugia (Measured Drawings); 
Views of Holwell. Herts; Halland Staircase, E’ geworth Manor, &e.— 
See the BUILDER of May 19 (4d.; by post 44d.). Through any News- 
-e7 ° ae the Publisher of’ the Builder, 46, Catherine Street, 
naon, 


a W. ARROWSMITH’S LIST. 


FIRST EDITION, 20,000. EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
JEROME K. JEROME’s NEW BOOK, 
SEQUEL TO ‘THREE MEN IN A BOAT.’ 

VOL. XXXVI. OF ARROWSMITH’S 3s. 6d. SERIES, 328 pp. 


([HRCE MEN on the BUMMEL. By JEROME 
K. JEROME. Illustrated by L. Raven Hill. 


“Tt will not send you to sleep. but if you happen oA = worrying 
yourself about the extra fourpence on your income tax pick up * Three 
Men on the Bummel’ and you will soon —— that — is such a 
person as the tax collector. The bok is, in oa real, honest, down- 
right fun from beginning to end’ Morning Herald 

“(If you want to laugh and to learn a good deal of interesting matter 
about our German neighbours, read ‘‘fhree Men on the Kummel.’ If 
you think honest laughter vulgar, let the book alone.’”’—Sunday Sun. 











TWO POPULAR BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 3s. 6d. each. 
(THEEE MEN in a BOAT (164th Thousand) has 


had a steady and continuous sale from 1889 to present time, and 
is still running. 


ue DIARY of a PILGRIMAGE, being an 


Account of a Visit to the Oberammergau Passion Play in 1890. 


FIRST AID IN CONSUMPTION. SECOND EDITION. 
ORDRACH AT HOME; or, Hygienic Treat- 


ment of Consumption yt "to English Home Life. By 
JOS J. 8. LUCAS, B.A. M.RC.8. L.R.C.P. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 


‘‘ Admirably clear and concise directions are given.” 
Whitehall Review. 


Bristol, J. W. Arrowsmith ; London, Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





Crown 8yo. 100 pp. 6d.; Large Paper, lx with Plan and View 
of the House by H W. Brewer. 

RADGATK HOUSK, and the GREYS of 
GROBY (LEICESTERSHIRE). A Sketch of their History, with 
Special Reference to the Lives of Lady Jane Grey and her Father, the 
Duke of Suffolk, from Materials in the Record Office. the Leicester 

Borough Muniment Koom, and elsewhere. By JOHN D. PAUL. 

Leicester: J. & T. Spencer. 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpenee, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY 
By W. T LYNN, B.A. F.R.A8. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, B.C. 





LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMANTEAUS 
and FITTED SUIT CASES 

LLEN’S DRESSING BAGs in Crocodile and 
Morocco Leather from Five Guineas upwards. 

LLEN’S PORTABLE CAMP and BARRACK 
FURNITURE for Officers joining. 

Established 1799. By appointment to H.R.H. Prince of Wales. 
J. W. ALLEN, 37, Strand, London. 


ress COCOA. The Most Nutritious. 
ress COCOA. Grateful and Comforting. 
KPPs's COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 


KrPs's COCOA. With Natural Flavour orly, 





= AGNESIA 
" HEARTBURN, 


D INNEF e' RD’s 
e best remedy fo: 
ACIDITY of an STOMA ACH, 
HEADACHE, 


INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for pe Constitutions 
fants. 


ildren, and 
DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA, 


MAGAZINE, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 





THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES a Mottoes—Kingston Coronation Stone—Shake- 
speariana—“ sel ’’ ~“ Lazy | aurence ’’—Job Betts—“‘ Mawkin 
—Origin of Royal Academy—‘* Chacma. 

QUERIFS :—“ Inundate ”"—** Nesquaw ” — —“ Platform "—Sale of Church 
Property—Erlik Khan—Piates of Antique Gems—Spurring Family 
—Sir G. Norten—Life in South American a ublics—Camplin 

k of Genesis— 

Lines Wanted- Field-names—Extent of St. Martin's Parish 

Francis of Assisi — ‘Atlantic greyhound ’’ — Keynolds’s “Infant 

Academy ’—* Punch’ Weekly Dinner—Authors Wanted. 


REPLIES: — Open ary reper French Q i z nt 
Century ‘History of England '—“ Mayfair 5s 
of Capt. Edge—Kemps of Hendon Moated Mounds—" No deaf 
nuts’’—Artists’ Mistakes—Bohun: Plugenet—Elizabeth Alkin— 
“« Intimidated thrones ”—Oldand New Style of Curonclegy —Sagnoe 
for burning Heretice—Volant as a Christian Name — 
Bucth—Casts of Ancient Seals—Sir R and Sir W. Stuart—John 
Rotoner—Football on Shrove Tuesday—“ Blenkard’’—A Chained 
Curate—Leland Family— ‘Tullaber”—Hambo —Stamp Collecting 

—‘The Wearin’ o’ the Green ’—Date of the ilding of Kome— 

Elverton Manor—* The green-eyed monster ”—Tablet to Mr. Glad- 
stone—“ Be the day weary,” &c.—French Stanza. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘Inquisiti and A ts relating to 
Feudal Aids,’ Vol. I —‘ The Registers of the Church of Bury '—‘ The 
Registers of the Church of Burnley ’—' The Registers of Eglingham.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 











LAST WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—Britain as “Queen of Isles”—The Strappado — Horace 
Walpole and his Editors—London Volunteers in the Prime of Queen 
Elizabeth—Illustrati-ns of the Waverley Novels—‘‘ Glengarry ”— 

Charlotte as Author—'arallel Passages — 


“ Pillillew ’’ — Queen 
or ‘Sirventes "—* Skaits ’— 


George Wither—Maps—Sirvente” 
Skates—St George of England. 
QUERIES: :—‘* Delabrate ”—Miguelon—Tomb in Berkeley Church— 

“ Crowdy-mutton ’’—*I’il hang my harp on a willow tree ’’—Sir 
Peregrine Maitland—Cutting Babies’ Nails—English Translations 
of Baudelaire—Kenfred as a Christian Name Laymen in Cathe- 
drals -Surname of Vinrace—‘ Sale of Authors’ — ‘ Larksilver ”— 
Pocklington Pedigree — Kentish Plant-name—Kingston Family— 
“ Kidcoat "—Petition against the Use of Hops—Percival—Rorough- 
English — Leith Halfpenny J. F. Smith—Arms of Merioneth— 
Bloody Monday—Sidney’s Chair—Admiral Sir Thomas Dilks 
REPLIES :—Regimental Nicknames - French Prisoners —“ Rotat ory 
calabash” Battle Sheaves — ‘The eee of Cricket—Pro- 
verbs in Herbert's ‘Jacula Prudentum ’—* —Arthur Plan- 
enet, Viscount L’Is!e —Norman Gizer — Lyddite—" February 
Fill-Dyke '’— Vice-Admiral —Bibury—‘ Batsueins ” — ** Farntosh ”’— 
“Otium cum dignitate”—Sir Charles Carteret— Lando—sir John 
Weild—Filliol Family —Walton and Layer Families—John Wilkes— 
Men wearing Farrings. 
NOTES ON BUOKS :—Hill’s ‘English Dioceses’—Reviews and Maga- 
zines 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d. each ; by post, 44d. each. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 


Last Week's ATHEN/ZEUM contains Articles on 

FIFTREN YEARS’ SPORT in WESTERN AMERICA. 

‘The BOUNDARIES of ENGLISH DIO::ESES. 

The CHAUCER CANON. 

Tne BASIS of the BANTU LANGUAGES. 

LIFE and WORK of HERBERT SPENCER. 

NOTES on PRINTERS and KOOK-ELLEKS. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Plain Miss Cray ; The Collapse of the Penitent ; 
1otus or Laurel; The ite of Chance; A Cynic’s Conscience ; 
Mistress Content Cra ock ; The Preparation of Ryerson Embury ; 
Henry abalone ‘ay Idealist ; The Seafarers. 

BOOKS about the WAR 

OLD TES’ oo f LITERATURE. 

REPRINT 

OUR LIBRARY TARLE—LIST of NEW ROOK! 

‘The NARRATIVE of GENERAL VENABLES’ HUCHOWN'’S 
CODEX; COL GRANT'S LIBRARY; GOLDSMITH'S GRAVE; 
The TESSIER LIBRARY. 





1so— 
LITERARY GOSSIP 
SCIENCE :—Philosophieal Anthropology; General fo iegeica Prof. 
E Grimaux; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 
goo a ee Koval Academy: Minor * Exhibitions ; Notes 
rom Rome; A Large Find of Papyri; Sales; Gossip. 
Muni: ‘aaa Week ; Library Table; Gossip; Performances Next 


DRAMA. :—The Week ; Gossip. 


THE NUMBER FOR MAY 5 contains— 


NAVAL WAR RISKS. 

The COUNTY PALATINE of DURHAM. 

The FRAN(O-GERMAN WAR, 
DICVTIONARY of NA'IONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
AN INTRODUCTION to ae KELIGION. 


FIF'yY YEAS in the NA 
NEW NOVELS (The Minx: The Gifts of Enemies; A Sister to 
Evangeline ; The Experiment of Dr. Nevill; His "Prentice Hand; 
e Fiisa in La Solution). 
REC. EN’ tf VEK 
OUR MIBRARY “TARL, E—LIST of NEW BOOKS 
The EDITORSHIP of the ‘‘INTERNACIONAL LIBRARY”; ‘ INNER- 
MOsT A-IA’; The NUMBERS of the BOEXS; SALES; The 
HISTORICAL’ MaNUSCRIPTS COMMISSION ; “The TESSIER 
LIBRARY ; NELSON at NAPLES in 1799. 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSTP. 
SCIENCE ma: t Week ; Gossip. 
FIN = AK —Royal ‘Academy ; a of Paltere Water Colours ; 
r Moss's Water- oleur Coliection : sip 
MUSIC: ‘he Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossip. 














THE ATHE 4! M, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICK THREEPENCE, OF 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Utlice, Kream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
H.C. ; and of all Newsagents... 





WHO WAS JUNIUS> 





THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAUM 


Containing the following Articles by 


W. FRASER RAE 
Can still be had: 


The FRANCISCAN MYTH, December 25, 1897. 

The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 8, 1898. 

The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 15, 1898. 

The FRANCISCAN MYTH, January 29, 1898. 

The FRANCISCAN MYTH, February 5, 1898. 

The FRANCISCAN MYTH (Concluding Article), Febru- 
ary 19, 1898. 
Price 6d, each ; or, including postage, 63d. 


WHO WAS JUNIUS? 


THE NUMBERS OF 


THE ATHENAUM 


Containing the following Articles can still be had: 
The J —_ IAN CONTROVERSY, by C. F. Keary, March 26, 








The r UNIAN CONTROVERSY, by W. Fraser Rae, April 9, 
1898. 

The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by Arthur Hall, April 16, 
1898. 


The JUNIAN CONTROVERSY, by W. Fraser Rae and 
M. T. Duggan, April 30, 1898. 

The DUKE of GRAFTON and JUNIUS, by W. Fraser Rae, 
December 24, 1898. 


Price 6d. each ; or, including postage, 64d, 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, the Atheneum Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 


STOCK :— 
£. & & 
GENERAL INDEX, 
FOURTH SERIES .. 3 3 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SIXTH SERIES . 0 6 0 
GENERAL INDEX, 
SEVENTH SERIES .... 
GENERAL INDEX, 
EIGHTH SERIES... 0 6 0 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 
pence is charged. 





JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
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*.* The FIRST IMPRESSION of this Book consisted of 10,000 Copies. 
A SECOND IMPRESSION is now in the Press. 


PRICE 6s, 


LONDON TO LADYSMITH 
VIA PRETORIA. 


By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS IN THE SOUTH. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ Mr. Churchill’s style is as lively as his experiences.” 

MOURNING POST.—‘‘In several respects the most attractive of all the books which have been 
filled with correspondents’ letters.” 

TIMES.—‘‘ An account...... given with modest and frank simplicity.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—*‘In all the correspondence from South Africa there is nothing better 
than his story of the wrecking of the armoured train.” 

WORLD.—“ A stirring record of individual prowess and adventure.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE,—“ It is as brilliant work as was expected of Mr. Churchill; he could 
ask no better compliment.” 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS IN THE COUNTRY. 

DERBY MERCURY.—“ Those who take up this book will not find an uninteresting page from 
start to finish.” 

BRISTOL TIMES.—‘* It is this faculty of insight, this touch of genius, as we call it, which gives 
an idea of restrained power in the volume under notice.” 

LEEDS MERCURY.—“ His evasion of his Boer gaolers was a romantic experience, marked by 
extreme hardships, some almost to the limit of human endurance, but giving the author material for a 
story which other war correspondents must have envied him,” 





CHARLES HENRY PEARSON, Fellow of Oriel, and Education 


Minister in Victoria, Author of ‘ National Life and Character.’ Memorials by Himself, his Wife, and his Friends. 
Edited by W. STEBBING, Hon. Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. With Portrait. 8vo. 14s. 
[On Tuesday next. 


The STORY of GRETTIR the STRONG. Translated from the 


Icelandic by EIRIKR MAGNUSSON, Translator of ‘ Legends of Iceland,’ and WILLIAM MORRIS, Author of 
‘The Earthly Paradise.’ New Impression. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public Events at Home 


and Abroad for the Year 1899. 8vo. 18s. [On Tuesday next, 
*,* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-1898 can still be had, 18s. each. 


GUARDIAN.—“ As a record of the political history of the previous twelvemonth, the ‘ Register’ remains without a 
rival among English year-books.” 


OUTLINES of CHRISTIAN DOGMA. By the Rev. Darwell 


STONE, M.A., Principal of the Missionary College, Dorchester, Author of ‘ Holy Baptism,’ in the Oxford Library of 
Practical Theology. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [On Tuesday next. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. London, New York, and Bombay. 





NOW READY, crown 4to. printed on Hand-made Paper, bound in Art Canvas, price 5s. net. 


LENORE. By Gottfried August Burger. 


Translated from the German by 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


This Poem was translated into English Verse by D. G. ROSSETTI at the age of sixteen, and is now printed for the 
first time from his Original Manuscript, with a Prefatory Note by his Brother, W. M. ROSSETTI. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 29, New Bond Street, W. 





Just out, price Sixpence net, FIFTH EDITION, feap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 


AS TRONOMY for the YOUNG. REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. rnai woe ting Cire a d with the Observation 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. W. T LYNN BA. FRAS’ Ancient and Modern Times. By 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cuckspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 








NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of : 
C Aftonomy. Ninth Bdition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, EIGHTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
wntiae, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables | green Py cins AR ae Survey of 

xcellent int | , stronomy. 
min te to the facts of astronumy to be brought up | By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.2AS, ry y 





ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—»—— 


In crown 4to. tastefully printed and bound in cloth, 
with 37 Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


The PARISH and CHURCH of 


GODALMING in the COUNTY of SURREY. By 
SAMUEL WELMAN. 
A NEW WORK BY DR. FORD. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S 


HAMLET: A New Theory; or, 


What Was the Poet's Intention in the Play? By the 
Rev. HAROLD FORD, M.A. LL.D., Author of ‘The 
Art of Extempore Speaking,’ &c. Dedicated to Prof. 
EDWARD DOWDEN, Author of ‘Shakespeare: his 
Mind and Art.’ 

‘*I think you make as good a case as is possible against 
the theory of Hamlet’s irresolution.”—Pror. DowDEN. 

“It is a thoughtful and interesting paper, which will 
appeal with special force to those who study the poet’s 
intention in the delineation of the spiritual nature of the 
Prince.” —Scotsman. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


PAPERS for the PARSONAGE. 


A Book for the Clergy and the Laity. By TWO 
CLERGYMEN. 


NEW BOOKS RELATING TO THE WAR. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


The WEDGE of WAR. A Story 
of the Siege of Ladysmith, By FRANCES 8. 
HALLOWHS. 

NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE, 


In crown 8vo. illustrated, price ls. net. 


The LITTLE BUGLER, and other 


War Lyrics. By NORMAN BENNET. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. net. 


SUNBEAMS THROUGH the 


WAR-CLOUDS: being Short Poems on Special Inci- 
dents in South Africa. By Rev. F. J. HAMILTON, D.D. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


SANDS & CO. 


i ot 


A GREAT SOCIETY NOVEL. 
FIRST EDITION ALREADY EXHAUSTED, 


The WEST END. By Percy White, 
Author of ‘Mr. Bailey-Martin.? Crown 8vo. 
price 6s. 

‘Amazingly up to date...... Unquestionably one of the 


best novels that this season has produced.” 
Westminster Gazette, 


NEW ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘QUO VADIS??’ 


The KNIGHTS of the CROSS. By 
HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. 484 pages. Crown 
8vo, price 3s, 6d. 

“A magnificent specimen of the historical romance, and 
may rank as a classic...... The tale bears one along from the 
opening page to the close ina powerful current.”—Scotsman, 


The DEVIL'S KITCHEN. By A. B. 
LOUIS, Author of ‘A Branch of Laurel.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 33. 6d. 


LEAVES from a SQUATTER’S 
NOTE-BOOK. By THOMAS MAJOR. Crown 
8vo. price 3s. 6d. 

‘*All whom Mr. Becke, Rolf Boldrewood, or others have 

taught to be interested in Australia’s past may welcome 

this book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ROMANTIC EDINBURGH. By 
JOHN GEDDIK. Profusely illustrated. Crown 
8vo. gilt extra, price 6s. 


“There are many who have described Edinburgh...... but 
there is none who has done the whole thing so completely, 
so thoroughly, and at the same time with so much literary 
distinction...... He loves Edinburgh manifestly with a more 
thorough devotion than that which distinguished the late 
Robert L. Stevenson.”—Morning Post. 


AUTHOR OF ‘IN A WALLED GARDEN.’ 
The FLOWING TIDE: a History of 


the Religious Revival in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By 8B. R. BELLOC. Crown §8vo. 
price 6s. 











Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Criss, S. W. 


Edward Stanford, °6 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, $8. W. 


LONDON: 12, BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 
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AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


JUST PUBLISHED, large post 8vo. with Portraits and Historical Chart, 10s. 6d. 


SOUTH AFRICA, PAST AND PRESENT. 


An Account of its History, 


Politics, and Native Affairs. 


FOLLOWED BY SOME PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF AFRICAN TRAVEL DURING THE CRISIS PRECEDING THE WAR. 
By VIOLET R. MARKHAM. 








NEW AND MUCH ENLARGED EDITION. 
With Photogravure Portraits of Mrs. Gaskell and of the Rev. A. B. Nicholls, a Portrait of the 
Rev. Patrick Bronté, 11 New Illustrations, Facsimiles of a Letter by Charlotte Bronté, 
and a Page from Charlotte Bronté’s MS. of ‘The Secret,’ &c. 


NOW READY, large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs. GaskELL. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND NOTES BY CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 
*.* This Volume is the SEVENTH and CONCLUDING VOL UME of THE HAWORTH 
EDITION of ‘THE LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE.’ 


HISTORY of the JEWISH PEOPLE. Volume II. The 


MACCABEAN and ROMAN PERIODS. By Prof. J. S. RIGGS, D.D., of Auburn 


Theological Seminary. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Story of the 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE. 
Great War, 1793-1815. By W. H. FITCHETI, M.A, LL.D., Author of ‘ Deeds that 
Won the Empire,’ ‘ Fights for the Flag,’ &c. 
IN FOUR VOLUMES, CROWN 8vo. WITH PORTRAITS AND PLANS, 6s. EACH. 
Contents : — 
I. FROM the LOW COUNTRIES to EGYPT. With 16 Portraits and 8 Plans. 
II. The STRUGGLE for the SEA. With 16 Portraits and 6 Plans. 
III. The WAR in the PENINSULA. With 16 Portraits and 15 Plans. 
IV. WATERLOO and ST. HELENA. With 16 Portraits and 10 Plans. 
TIMES.—“ The story is broadly told, but very vigorously, and it is wonderful the amount 
of interesting detail and well-inspired comment that Mr. Fitchett manages to weave into 
his narrative. It is not without significance that this excellent ‘Story of the Great War,’ 
at once popular in the best sense, well informed, full of instruction, and very attractively | 
written, should be the work of a colonial writer.”* 


Vol. 
” 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
SIR JOHN CHARLES MOLTENO, K.C.M.G., First 


Premier of the Cape Colony. Comprising a History of Representative Institutions 
and Responsible Government at the Cape, and of Lord Carnarvon’s Confederation 
Policy, and Sir Bartle Frere’s High Commissionership of South Africa. By P. A, 
MOLTENO, Author of ‘A Federal South Africa.’ 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 2 Portraits 
and 4 Maps, 28s. 

WORLD. —“ Nothing has been published for a long time which throws more light upon 
South African affairs from the colonial point of view......Mr. Molteno has handled his thorny 
question with conspicuous firmness. The two volumes are rich in lessons by which the 
present and future statesmen may profit.” 


The ORIGIN and CHARACTER of the BRITISH 
PEOPLE. By NOTTIDGE CHARLES MACNAMARA, F.R.C.S., Author of ‘Story 
~d an Irish Sept,’ ‘History of Asiatic Cholera,’ &c. With 33 Illustrations, crown 

vo. 6s. 


LITTLE LADY MARY; and HER BEST FRIEND, 
Two Stories. By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, Author of ‘Creatures of Circum- 
stances,’ ‘My Wife’s Politics,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

DAILY NEWS.—‘In ‘Little Lady Mary’ and ‘Her Best Friend’ Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson attains to considerable distinction...... It is, perhaps, a slight theme, but Mr, 
Hutchinson has rendered it excellently well, with a style, manner, and, above all, refine- 
ment that exactly fit the subject.”’ 


NEW NOVEL BY FRANCIS H. HARDY. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES and BOOKSELLERS’, crown 8vo. ¢s. 


TO the HEALING of the SEA. By Francis H. Harpy, 


Author of ‘ The Mills of God.’ 








POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
The CASTLE INN. With a Frontispiece. Fifth Edition. 


TIMES.—* A story which the reader follows with excited curiosity, and his characters 
are not only admirable in themselves, but true to their period. The opening scene is of the 
essence of romance, and worthy of Dumazs...... In brief, author and readers are to be 
congratulated, and, as the Toad in the Hole says, ‘ This is what you can recommend toa 


cei By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
RODEN’S CORNER, third Edition. 


PUNCH.—“ For dramatic situation, intensity, and simplicity of narrative, it is marvel- 
flous....... The plot is ingenious and new.” 
‘RUTH.—“ A novel I defy you to lay down once you have got well into it.’’ 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS. Eighth Edition. 

GUARDIAN.—‘‘ Mr. Merriman is at his best in his new book. It is full of adventure, 
of humour, and of vigour; and the scene, which is laid in Spain during the Carlist war, 
— be quite new to most readers...... In short, we have nothing but praise for ‘ In Kedar’s 

ents.’ ”’ 


The GREY LADY. New Edition. With 12 Full-Page Illustrations. 
GLOBE.—“ A story of striking merit throughout.” 


The SOWERS. ‘wentieth Edition. 
ATHEN_£UM.—“The best and strongest romance which he has yet given to the 
ublic.”” 
GRAPHIC.—“ His absorbingly interesting story will be found very difficult indeed to 
lay down until its last page has been turned.”’ 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
The TRAGEDY of the KOROSKO, With 40 Full-Page Illustra- 


tions. 
SPEAKER.—“ It is dangerous to describe any work of fiction in these days of a prolific 
ress as a masterpiece. yet there cannot be any doubt that the word is strictly applicable to 
r. Conan Doyle's ‘Tragedy of the Korosko.’...... We can heartily congratulate Mr. Conan 
Doyle upon having produced a work of such remarkable power and distinction.” 


UNCLE BERNAC. With 12 Full-Page Illustrations. Second Edition. 

DAILY CHRONICLE —“ ‘Uncle Bernac’ is for a truth Dr. Doyle’s Napoleon. Viewed 
as a picture of the tittle man in the grey coat, it must take rank before anything he has 
a The fascination of it is extraordinary. It reaches everywhere a high literary 
evel. 


RODNEY STONE. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 

PUNCH.—‘‘A delightful quality about ‘Rodney Stone’ is its lilting ‘go.’ There is 
not a dull page in it from first to last. All is light, colour, movement, blended and inspired 
by a master hand.” 


The WHITE COMPANY. Twentieth Edition, 


TIM E%.—‘* We could not desire a more stirring romance or one more flattering to our 
national traditions. We feel throughout that Mr. Conan Doyle's story is not a mere item 
in the catalogue of exciting romances. It is real literature.’’ 


The GREEN FLAG; and other Tales of War and Sport. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
_ BLACK and WHITE.—“The stories are full of vivid colour and incident, and are told 
witha = and force which compel the interest of the reader.’ 
‘a Eh « MALL GAZETTE,.—“ A volume where all is swinging, full coloured, and sure 





London: SMITH, ELDER & 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


HELBECK of BANNISDALE. Fifth Edition. 
TIMES.—* A book which will take rank with Mrs. Humphry Ward’s best work......The 
story is a story of a great passion worthily told.” 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. Fourth Edition. 
STAND ARD.—“ An exceedingly able book. We doubt if any other living woman could 
have written it...... It is a work which does her heart and imagination infinite credit.” 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 


The BLACK DOUGLAS. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
6s. Third Edition. 

SPEAKER.—“**‘ The Black Douglas" strikes us as being upon the whole the strongest 
piece of work we have yet had from Mr. Crockett. The result is a book which grips the 
imagination in a thoroughly satisfactory fashion.’ 

Third Edition. 


The RED AXE. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 

WEEKLY SUN.—“ A powerful story, which he tells in his own masterful style. More 
than any of his previous books it plays upon the emotions, and takes a firm grip at once 
upon the attention and the feelings of the reader.” 


CLEG KELLY, Arab of the City. Thirty-fourth Thousand. 


SPECT ATOR.—“ The story teems with incidents of all sorts, and it carries the reader 
along, keenly interested and full of sympathy, from the first page to the last.” 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
The DEAR IR!SH GIRL. Third Edition. 


PUNCH.—* Miss Katharine Tynan knows Irish men and women, boys and girls, from 
their caubeen to their brogues, and ever succeeds in showing them at their best...... el 
Hegarty, the general utility man in the O'Connor household, and Mrs. Behan, the house- 
keeper, are ‘ jools.’” 


SHE WALKS in BEAUTY. 


GUARDIAN.—“ One of those pleasant, pretty books which used to be common, and 


are now, alas! very rare.’”’ 
By G. COLMORE. 
The STRANGE STORY of HESTER WYNNE. 


Impression. Pe 
PUNCH.—“ Powerfully written......The incidents of the story have a fascination that 
makes it difficult to put the book down until the end is reached.” 


By Mrs. DE LA PASTURE. 


ADAM GRIGSON. Second Impression. 
ATHEN £UM.—* With more experience of literary methods, Mrs. De la Pasture may 
hope to occupy the place in literature left vacant by the late Mrs. Oliphant. 


By ANNA HOWARTH. 


KATRINA: a Tale of the Karoo. sh seat 
= TOR.—“‘A tale which fully maintains the impression created by her earlier 
novel, 


JAN: an Afrikander. Second Edition. 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“ The novel has oy interest, but, quite inde- 
pendently of its stirring story, its pictures of South African life are graphic and attractive 
in the highest degree ” 

SWORD and ASSEGAI. 

SPECTATOR.—“ The military tactics of the Kaffirs resemble so closely those of the 
Boers as to lend a spice of actuality to the narrative. The book should prove excellent 
reading to those who like plenty of adventures emphasized by the tuck of drum.” 


CQO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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